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EDITORIAL. 


Learning for Living 

IN THE DAYS BEFORE THE SECONDARY 
modern school, it was possible to ‘teach religion’ 
without much fear of contradiction. Most boys 
and girls left school before they were old enough 
to argue; the few who stayed on, in the secondary 
school, came from a sheltered environment where 
Christian values, in at least a conventional and 
prudential form, received some support. School 
life was then a protected life in which it was 
possible to maintain the pretence that ‘honesty is 
the best policy’, that ‘it pays to be good’, that 
sex is for marriage and marriage is for life, that 
adults behave fairly and kindly to each other, go 
to church, and believe there is a God in heaven. 

As long as the leaving age was kept low enough, 
this pleasant conspiracy was successful. The 
teacher said his say; the children responded with 
the tolerant, mild interest they showed towards 
most of the curiosities of the classroom, and did 
not answer back. They were still children: few 
of them arrived at puberty before they left school, 
few of them were able to read their out-of-school 
experience with sufficient clarity to bring its 
challenge to their classroom learning. They may 
have suspected the world was more wicked and 
more exciting than their teachers seemed to think; 
but they hardly dared to say so. 

In those days, the argument for religious educa- 
tion would run something like this. ‘We must 
make use of these sheltered years to make our 
children familiar with the Bible, the history of 
the Church, and the great Christian statements 
about the nature of God and man; so that one 
day, when raw reality breaks in, it will not over- 
whelm the eternal framework; when the ugly 
noises begin, there will remain a quiet place for 
the spirit to turn to. We must offer a preparatio 
evangelica, against the day when the gospel itself 
and the forces of evil can do battle for the will.’ 
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Waste land of youth 

Today the whole situation is changed. Parlia- 
ment has raised the leaving age, and nature has 
lowered the age of puberty, restoring the age that 
was artificially delayed by the industrial revolution. 
For the first time in history, a whole generation 
of adults spends two years in school. At the same 
time, schools have widened their frontiers, and the 
frontiers of the world have moved towards the 
young, so that the issues of adult life—getting and 
spending, working and cheating, loving and 
lusting, warring and peace-making—are no longer 
hidden by a curtain of ‘not before the children’. 
The teen-age purse is the target of an army of 
salesmen who seek to empty it by provoking 
desire; while the teenager without a purse 1s 
awakened to discontent. “Teenage sex’ has 
changed from a private emotional disturbance, to 
be ‘cured’ by regularity on the rugger field, into 
an open problem of when and where to ‘stop’. 
‘How to control it’ has given way to ‘Why should 
I try?’ And in the process, the whole climate of 
argument has changed. The adolescent is aware 
that things are not as simple as they are made to 
seem. He knows that adults behave badly, that 
they quarrel and break up their marriages, cheat 
each other for gain, kill each other in blind folly 
on the roads, assert their own desires against their 
fellows and their God. When Macduff’s son 
declared, “Then the liars and swearers are fools, 
for there are liars and swearers enow to beat the 
honest men, and hang up them’, his mother 
replied, ‘Now God help thee, poor monkey.’ 
Today they all know it, poor monkeys, and need 
our prayers. 

But they do not ask for our prayers. They do 
not want us to do things for them, or to them, to 
get at them, for everyone is getting at them. ‘It’s 
all brainwashing’ they say. What they do ask is 
that they should understand, see for themselves, 
feel for themselves, be convinced. Because they 
have begun to live, to feel the tug of temptation 
and the weight of choice, they ask that teaching 
should reach their own condition. ‘God’s in his 
heaven, is he? But I am here in my bit of earth. 
What about that ?’ 

It is with this question that LEARNING FOR 
LIvING will be concerned. We shall attempt to 
describe what boys and girls are thinking and 
doing; how they feel about what the world is 
thinking and doing; and how they respond to the 


Christian judgment on it all. We shall try to set 
out the Christian judgment, in terms that carry 
meaning to those growing up in modern society. 
We shall consider the Bible as a book about the 
human condition, and the experiences of suffering 
and guilt, anxiety and hope, love and despair that 
are common to all. We shall discuss ways whereby 
boys and girls can be awakened to this eternal and 
immediate dimension; and we hope that teachers 
will write from their own triumphs and disappoint- 
ments about the kind of question that touches off 
the spark, and the kind of answer that keeps the 
flame alight. We shall review some of the books 
that set men and women thinking, or help teachers 
to think about their task. We shall welcome 
argument, and our columns will be open for 
articles and letters that convey sincere—and 
readable—opinion. 


The teacher and his task 

We hope that LEARNING FOR LIVING will be of 
interest to teachers in all kinds of school, and all 
workers with young people. The centre of our 
interest is the young adult at school; but ‘young 
adults at school’ are not disembodied from their 
past and their life outside. They are eight-year- 
olds grown up; and their growing up will be the 
surer if they have little to unlearn. Some parts 
of LEARNING FOR LIVING will be concerned with 
the immediate task of the primary school; all of it 
will be concerned with the beliefs and hopes that 
lie behind the task. 

Those who work in secondary schools, youth 
clubs and churches will find in our columns—and 
we hope contribute—discussion of their immediate 
situation. We shall have particularly in mind the 
need of the teacher of religious education; but we 
hope that what we have to say will interest all 
those who care for boys and girls as persons, and 
not as mere pickers-up of knowledge and skill. It 
is no longer possible, as it was once thought 
possible, to contain ultimate questions within the 
‘scripture’ lesson; nor to pretend, as it was once 
pretended, that only the orthodox Christian should 
speak to the young about the issues of life and 
death. The ‘believer’ and the ‘doubter’ are not 
so clearly marked as once they were: they can no 
longer regard each other with suspicion, or shake 
each other off as they face the problem: whether 
our youngsters shall find life meaningful or no. 

We who offer these pages are Christians. We 
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believe that the Christian experience offers a true 
point of vantage for the view of the human con- 
dition. But we shall welcome the obstinate 
questionings of those who take another stand. Nat 
Micklem once wrote, ‘I would rather my boys 
were taught by a reverent agnostic who was deeply 
conscious, and made his pupils deeply conscious, 
of the great mystery of things, though he could 
not find the way through, than by an enthusiastic 
dogmatist who had all the answers pat.’ And in 
thinking of the situation of the adolescent, who 
finds the mystery of things sometimes too much 
to bear, the conversation must be open between 
all who care. 

This, then, is the ambition of LEARNING FOR 
LIvING: that it should mark out the ground for 
the conduct of the grand argument on the meaning 
of life, for those whom the mystery has begun to 
reach. We hope our readers will find what they 
ee and ask for and give us what they do not 
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COLETTE 


INEBNIT 


What Can a Peace Corps Do? 


Alistair Cooke recently dismissed President Kennedy’s projected Peace Corps as 
a force of college boys in blue jeans mobilized to walk into the middle of Africa to say 


Dr Livingstone, | presume!’ 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH IS BEING PARTLY 
met by the existing voluntary work-camp organi- 
zations in various parts of the world which have 
sprung up since the end of the First World War. 
But only a small proportion of those young people 
who would like to take part can in fact be accepted, 
due partly to lack of money, largely to lack of 
administrative facilities and personnel to select 
and prepare projects and to recruit and prepare 
volunteers, and above all due to lack of leadership 
in the field. Voluntary service organizations need 
to draw on the expert help of the United Nations 
Organization and its Agencies to make good some 
of these deficiencies. What is perhaps less imme- 
diately obvious is that the world institutions in 
the making need a blood transfusion from young 
people participating in their fieldwork all over 
the world! 

President Kennedy by introducing his ‘Peace 
Corps’ has done a great service, partly by showing 
irrefutably that there zs a place for suitable volun- 
teers in many parts of the world. Perhaps even 
more, he has challenged us all as to the right set-up 
for such a Corps. Are we really to encourage the 
organization of National Peace Corps all over the 
world, all seeking their own projects in the ‘un- 
committed countries’, financed by their govern- 
ments and inevitably directed in part to assist each 
government’s foreign policy? Surely not. The 
National Council of Churches of USA, in a docu- 
ment drawing on the wide and long experience 
of many denominations in missionary work and 
in later years in various international work-camps, 
is giving a sound lead in evolving the most 
enduring and fruitful pattern for this work. At 
present the work is financed mainly by voluntary 
contributions and sometimes by the community 
which benefits from the help given. The American 
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This article considers some other things it might do. 


President’s timely readiness to spend national 
funds on an expansion of this idea must inspire us 
to go the vital step further, channelling our 
national contributions to this work through the 
United Nations. 

The universal Church is the great and ever- 
lasting Body in which we are to be united. It 
seems that the earthly institution in the making, 
through which members of the Church Universal 
must dare to work, is the United Nations Organi- 
zation and its Specialized Agencies which are 
closely linked with UNO but not subservient to it. 
We have to embody our beliefs through world 
institutions and make these more what we think 
they should be, a framework capable of evolution 
with each new step faithfully taken. 


Bridging national barriers 

In this framework, a United Nations Voluntary 
Service (rather than a series of national Peace 
Corps) would be a natural and necessary element. 
There should be decentralization, not on the basis 
of autonomous national organizations with their 
inherent divisive influence especially when working 
abroad, but on the basis of bodies which bridge 
national barriers (churches, educational establish- 
ments, youth organizations, professional bodies, in 
fact voluntary organizations of all sorts with a 
more than national loyalty) all focusing part of 
their energies on furthering the harmonious 
evolution and growth of the world institutions, 
whilst rooted in the spiritual life of people all over 
the world, as was done to such good effect in 
World Refugee Year. This is not a mass organi- 
zation, but a running together of the creative 
forces, and is as much a spiritual and a psycho- 
logical adventure as a physical one. 

The climate for effective disarmament, the 


mutual appreciation of the so-called races, the 
sifting of the good from the evil in the ideologies 
and practice of both East and West, will be among 
the fruits of international co-operation in the 
practical tasks of tackling world hunger, poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, to which our compassion, our 
sense of justice and many other motives impel us 
and where the facts show that only a world-view 
plan and a world-sized campaign can hope to meet 
these challenges. It is on these practical issues, 
not on the ‘intractable disagreements’, that we 
must start. Already, we are learning to transcend 
intractable barriers of dogma with other Christians, 
when we experience their simple goodness and 
willingness to co-operate in the field. 


Beginning at home 

The inexperienced young person must naturally 
start taking part in this work near home and 
school. On the one hand, there are people and 
groups to be helped and places to be beautified 
for the enjoyment of the neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, each subject at school, each recreation 
and hobby can be given new meaning as a prepara- 
tion for more adventurous service further afield 
and for richer fulfilment of their individual poten- 
tial. What can be undertaken locally will be 
assessed by teachers, parents and other leaders 
able to act as guides and intermediaries. There is 
room for a great variety of approach at the local 
level but the local community must be won to the 
idea and be co-operative so that the young people’s 
efforts are given a good chance. Teachers are 
often in a particularly favourable position for that: 
for example, a housemaster in one of our well- 
known public schools, who was a keen supporter 
of the Peace Corps idea, offered his senior scholars 
the possibility of doing something constructive for 
the school as an alternative to training in the cadet 
corps. They made a botanical garden and asked 
a senior member of the International Voluntary 
Service to inspect their achievement on the same 
day as a high-ranking officer was inspecting the 
cadets. Later, several of them volunteered for 
service in an international team. This happened 
25 years ago and many encouraging experiments 
in Youth Services (for those under 18 years) have 
been carried out since then: besides harvesting 
and fruit-picking, such varied jobs as felling dead 
trees, digging trenches for water-pipelines, paint- 
ing route signs on the mountain track up Snowdon, 


were keenly taken up. Just as a good cadet must 
feel that what he is doing is a first step towards 
more serious military training, the young volunteer 
in the Peace Corps must see that what he is doing 
is part of an imaginative and effective larger plan 
in which he is qualifying step by step for a bigger 
constructive adventure. So the ‘Peace Corps’ 
begins at home or nearby; it tests and develops 
our capacity for faithful service and all our skills 
and qualities of character—including our staying 
power in an apparently dull job. When a small 
group of volunteers, at the request of a hospital 
almoner, cleaned and tidied the house and garden 
of a semi-blind widower ready to leave hospital, 
Peter, a young student, continued with the 
warmth of friendship to visit him regularly to do 
shopping and other small jobs. 

‘Strangers in our midst’ whether they are 
becoming permanently established among us, or 
whether they come only for a limited period to 
learn the language or take a course of training, are 
living links with the wider world right on our 
doorsteps. They are often glad to join, like Wole 
the Nigerian with his guitar, in our local projects 
and in our preparation for work abroad perhaps 
in their home-country, to everybody’s enjoyment 
and profit. 


International teams 

When there is a job which will take more than 
a few evenings and weekends of local groups, it 
may be undertaken by a national branch of an 
international work-camp organization and will last 
at least a fortnight during holiday periods. A 
team of perhaps 12 to 20 volunteers from many 
nations (with temporary quarters for example in 
a church hall) will redecorate the homes of indi- 
vidual old or infirm people selected and prepared 
by the local Welfare worker; or they will turn an 
ugly piece of waste ground into a public park 
which will affect the lives of many but has to be 
low on the list of official priorities. The youth 
hostel at Whitby was started years ago with the 
help of just such a team and a commemorative 
stone offered by a New Zealand sculptor; at the 
moment the IVS in London is helping the Civic 
Trust to construct Adventure Playgrounds for 
children who are otherwise forced to play in the 
street, the work consisting of site clearance, 
erection of fences, construction of paths, turf- 
laying and tree-planting; and many a community 
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centre or youth club was also built or maintained 
with the help of willing ‘heads, hearts and hands’ 
from far and near. 

Other projects, such as natural catastrophes 
(e.g. flood) and man-made ones (e.g. refugees), 
are suitable for international teams run by existing 
voluntary organizations, in co-operation with 
United Nations Agencies and with the relevant 
national authorities. After the catastrophic flood 
in Holland in 1953, international teams of volun- 
teers came to help clean out cellars and salvage 
possessions, returning in three successive years, 
first to demolish ruined homesteads, then to help 
in rebuilding and lastly, when the soil was suffi- 
ciently rid of salt, to plant trees. Two white 
South Africans worked alongside Herbert from 
Nigeria, who caused a sensation among the local 
children when they discovered that his blackness 
did not wash off! Jacov from eastern Europe was 
one of a slowly growing number of human links 
across that other barrier. This series of projects 
was the first undertaken by the United Nations 
Association of the UK and N. Ireland, our 
citizens’ body which acts as a two-way channel 
between the man-in-the-street and the UN. 

Later the scene moved to refugee camps in 
Austria where, after long residence in the camps, 
enterprising families are being helped over the 
worst difficulties of building their own houses. In 
France, a little village of eleven houses was built 
for other homeless families, including 82 children; 
in fact there were so many eager local children 
getting in the way because they were longing to 
take part that they were formed by the team-leader 
into a Club of Junior Helpers who built them- 
selves a shelter in imitation of the volunteers’ 
camp quarters and learnt to take a pride in their 
attractive new neighbourhood and keep it tidy, 
perhaps unconsciously teaching their parents to 
avoid producing another shanty town. The idea 
struck the Press and the Mayor of Lyons so much 
that he paid a special visit and the Progress de 
Lyon wrote a long article about ‘Le Club des 
Juniors de l’Indiennerie’. 


The need for skill 

In these projects we saw the beginning of a 
far-reaching development, the participation of 
English, French and Swiss apprentices in the 
building trade, selected from among the best and 
assisted by their firms to join the teams and so 
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make it possible (with the help of various instruc- 
tors to direct the work) to undertake more and 
more building projects with technically unskilled 
volunteers as labourers. Community of ideas will 
be found sometimes in unexpected quarters—the 
Secretary of a Federation of Building Trade 
Employers made these opportunities known to 
employers which resulted in several firms partici- 
pating (one even prepared plans and work charts) 
and the Governor of an Army Apprentices School 
allowed fifteen apprentices with two instructors 
to participate in the refugee housing work in 
Austria as part of their training. 

If it is to be a serious contribution, the work 
must compare favourably with professional work 
—it must not be shoddy or amateurish because 
unpaid and voluntary. On the other hand, 
responsible volunteers must be given adequate 
tools and many will be capable of learning to 
handle modern machinery. It should be noted 
that no work which would compete with profes- 
sional paid labour is undertaken, and care is taken 
to avoid misunderstanding so much so that there 
has sometimes even been active co-operation, in 
one form or another, between the volunteers and 
the professionals. Who is to say what difference 
such experiences may make to attitudes in industry 
and between manual and other workers in society ? 

Women share fully in many of the team projects 
already undertaken, from redecorating homes to 
planting trees and even to bricklaying, but they 
are rarely fitted for a full share of heavy work or 
for taking charge of building projects. On the 
other hand, it is on them that the welfare of the 
team itself mainly depends—cooking, shopping, 
cleaning, washing, mending, nursing, and all those 
tangible and intangible things which go to make 
its happiness and efficiency both as a group and 
within the local community. The whole atmos- 
phere of the camp is largely made or marred by 
the women volunteers. 


The Commonwealth and elsewhere 

There are now opportunities in the UK for a 
small number of trained people or young people 
in training as architects, agriculturists, nurses and 
so on (through churches and through IVS, the 
British branch of the Service Civile Internationale) 
and for selected school-leavers and apprentices 
(through Voluntary Service Overseas) to work for 
a year or so in Commonwealth and other countries 


in some very adventurous and worthwhile jobs. 
Some will make such work their life-long vocation. 
Joe from Yorkshire went out to India to help 
peasants rebuild their village after the earthquake 
in Bihar; later he organized the road transport of 
W. Pakistan and now he is doing the same in 
Liberia. David drove out the lorry of condensed 
milk collected for the children of Madrid during 
the civil war and remained to help evacuate some 
of them to safety; now he directs a United Nations 
project to help the Indians of the Andes. Dora 
was a teacher in Peterborough and is now working 
with her husband on Fundamental Education in 
the Cameroons. Patrick, who studied forestry in 
Scotland and pulled his weight in a large number 
of more local services, is now assisting in the 
recovery process of the island of Mauritius after 
its devastation by a cyclone. Georges Douart, the 
manual labourer from France, worked his way 
round the world and came home to write ‘Opéra- 
tion Amitié’. Idy from Switzerland saved some 
of the refugee orphans of North Africa by helping 
to create homes for them. 


The spirit of service 

Learning new skills, getting to know new places 
and customs, new people—those with whom we 
work, those for whom we work, those who send 
us out and to whom we return to report back— 
these are some of the main attractions to volun- 
teers. There are many very real difficulties of 
various kinds to be faced in this work, as any 
responsible person will foresee, but at its best this 
is an ideal atmosphere for resolving conflicts and 
misunderstandings and forming creative attitudes. 
However, the practical task which brought out 
the team in answer to an obvious need must 
remain the primary consideration without which 
the other gains begin to go sour before long. But 
in their appointed place, these other fruits are 
very real and invigorating. 

We must, as far as possible, resolve our indivi- 
dual personal conflicts at home before going far 
afield; we can start on the process straight away, 
discussing together for example the success and 
failure of efforts, seeking to understand and 
improve. Offering abroad, in face of suffering or 
need, in the name of something important like 
UN—only the best is good enough. For the very 
young, the ill-prepared, projects must be both 
simpler and nearer. 


One thing is evident, even a World Peace Corps 
under UN sponsorship—a ‘UN Voluntary Ser- 
vice’—would somehow fail if the accent were on 
certain nations or groups of nations doing all the 
giving and others all the receiving—bad for both 
and unreal. We need the others too, though in 
different ways sometimes and different propor- 
tions—to face some very different problems and 
situations at home. The accent is on mutuality— 
receiving with grace as well as giving with tact, 
though often in a different form. 

And in all our practical work we must also keep 
a place for a minimum of physical and other 
recreations, including that spiritual compass- 
reading and refuelling without which we soon lose 
our direction and our power, and in which daily 
adventure we have so much to learn from one 
another all over the world. The creative forces 
only continue to flow freely, and what is just as 
important, unperverted, if they are constantly fed 
and checked by our living relationship with God. 


The photographs on pages 2 and 3 of the illustrated 
section are reproduced by permission of the Friends 
Service Council. 


* 


* 


The appalling tragedy of 


ANGOLA 


100,000 PEOPLE—refugees, terrified, ill, 
homeless. 


WAR ON WANT has provided fares, 
and six months’ maintenance for five 
doctors—themselves refugees—so that 
they may return to the border villages. 


BUT we need money for FOOD, MEDI- 

CINES, CLINICS. CAN YOU HELP? 

Please be generous in your giving and in 
your influence untiring. 


WITHOUT reduction your gift will be 
forwarded. 


Send NOW to the Hon. Treasurer: 
The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 


WAR ON WANT 


Campaign Against World Poverty, 
LONDON W5 


* 


* 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


|: The Creation Stories 


H. TREVOR HUGHES 


‘THE BIBLE SAYS THAT GOD MADE THE WORLD 
in six days; our chemistry teacher tells us that 
science did it in millions of years.’ This adoles- 
cent’s comment illustrates the attitude of many 
pupils today; most of them would side with that 
distorted version of what the chemistry teacher 
actually said. Though science is not up-graded 
to the status of a god by all, many think that the 
world started itself going. 

The teacher who feels he cannot take a literalist 
approach may tackle the Creation stories in one 
of three ways. He may speak of them as attempts 
to answer the perennial questions: How did it all 
start? How did human life begin? The word 
‘myth’ has often been associated with such an 
approach. I wish we could ban the word from 
scripture lessons on Genesis, for many people 
regard myth as meaning something that is mani- 
festly untrue; so pupils assume that the stories 
in Genesis are irrelevant. 

The second line of approach I will call pseudo- 
scientific. It attempts to get the best of both 
worlds. Its upholders suggest that the Hebrew 
word for ‘day’ can mean a period of time, and 
that the order of creation in Genesis 1 does not 
differ from that given by scientists. No reference 
is made to the different order in Genesis 2. 
Even if these assertions are correct, at best it is 
to play the science v. religion game on the ‘away’ 
ground with all the disadvantages that this entails. 
It raises far more problems than it solves. 

The third way of looking at the Creation stories 
raises no clash between science and religion. There 
are many scientists who would say with the author 
of Genesis 1: ‘In the beginning God’. This 
approach begins by recognizing that truth may be 
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put in more than one set of terms: poetry and 
parable, art and music, may speak as truly as 
science. ‘My love is like a red, red rose’, said the 
poet. You could have a scientific description of 
‘my love’ and the ‘red rose’ which on the face of 
it made the poet’s statement absurd; yet we know 
that both may speak the truth. The geologist and 
the poet may describe the Lake District in dif- 
ferent ways without being contradictory. “Moon- 
light is reflected sunlight’ says the scientist. You 
don’t want to hear him say so if you are listening 
to The Moonlight Sonata or are enjoying moon- 
light in the company of a friend. The experience 
of moonlight is not contradicted by description. 


Truth is Technicolor 

I say ‘experience’ because in the most impor- 
tant things in life there is personal involvement; 
we cannot always think dispassionately in scientific 
terms. To analyse a tear is not to get inside the 
experience that produced it. No scientist in his 
senses would tell his girl that he had ten good 
scientific reasons for thinking that she would be 
a suitable wife. In life itself we feel that there is 
a place for both reason and imagination, and we 
do not deny that proof and conviction may be 
equally appropriate in their respective spheres. 
Yet the problem which faces all teachers today 
is that all of us are conditioned to think that the 
exact descriptive language of the scientist is the 
yardstick by which to measure truth, as if truth 
itself were black and white and not ‘glorious 
technicolor’, 

Let us look at the Creation stories from this 
wider viewpoint and we see religious writers giving 
us profound truths in poetry and parable. We do 


not then need to square every word with scientific 
description nor allegorize every detail of the 
stories. We look instead for the religious truth 
about God and man which the writers are seeking 
to convey. To understand this would enable our 
pupils to have a new understanding: we should 
open windows which would enlarge their whole 
vision. 

The first and more familiar account of the 
Creation (Gen. 1. 1-2. 4a) comes from material 
which is dated in the sixth or fifth centuries B.c. 
It represents an attempt by the priests to prepare 
the nation, returning from exile, for their respon- 
sibilities as the people of God. The nation is 
presented with a pattern of worship and a theology. 
The material in this document comes from a 
variety of sources, some of it quite ancient; it is 
welded into form by an author with a teaching 
purpose in mind. Such material is named ‘P’ by 
the experts. 

The second account is to be found in Gen. 2. 
4b-25. It comes from material dated in the tenth 
or ninth centuries and represents ancient tradi- 
tions. It is called ‘J’ by the scholars. It is 
obviously pre-prophetic and yet there is the same 
spiritual stamp upon the writings of J. Here we 
find deep spiritual insight which informs and 
influences the message of the story. Some time 
after the return from exile these accounts were 
brought together. 


Poetry and parable 

If we look first at the P account we are aware 
of an orderly sequence, a sense of poetry and 
rhythm in the repetition of phrases such as ‘And 
the evening and the morning. . .” and ‘And God 
saw that it was good’. A careful study of these 
divisions and the assigning of different parts to 
various members of the class could produce some 
effective choral speaking that might help the 
pupils to realize that this is poetry. Its majestic 
note is echoed in the prologue to St John’s Gospel. 

As P’s account is poetic, so J’s is parabolic. The 
story of the Fall is really part of the narrative, 
though for our purpose we finish at the end of 
Genesis 2. This was not the author’s intention. 
While P speaks of man in general, J gives us a 
picture of the individual, though he is a repre- 
sentative rather than a historical person. While 


in P animals are created before both man and 
woman are created together, in J after the creation 
of man come the trees, the animals and birds, 
and finally, woman. 

There are certain points in both stories, only 
some of which may be outlined, which make them 
relevant to life today. In both accounts there is 
an important emphasis on the activity of God. 
We see a similar stress in Isaiah, chapter 40, where 
the writer urges his readers to see beyond the 
temporal to the eternal. Our Lord puts the same 
idea across when he says: ‘Have faith in God’. 
It is what we mean when we say seriously: ‘I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth’. This becomes full of meaning 
and relevance as we become personally involved 
through our faith. The thought of space travel 
need not make our pupils feel that this is outside 
the concern of God: ‘He made the stars also’, 
says P, as if these astral bodies were no greater 
than the little knobs of pastry fashioned by a child 
with what his mother does not use. 

Another important point concerns the creation 
of man. We know that, whatever his beginnings, 
there is a difference between the most intelligent 
animal and the least educated human being. Both 
P and J testify to God’s activity here. There is 
something in man which makes communion with 
God possible, no matter how defaced the image 
of God may be. God has formed man and given 
to him ‘the breath of life? which may well mean 
to J what P calls the image of God. Each pupil 
should be able to say: “This is relevant to me.’ 

Man is to have dominion over creation—not 
for himself but as God’s agent (see Psalm 8 and 
Hebrews 2). He has failed when he has forgotten 
his status, refused to believe that ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s’, and either nationally or individually used 
its fruits for himself regardless of others. 

A further point emerges in the creation of 
woman. She is to be his helpmeet. As an old 
writer put it: ‘Not from his head to rule over 
him, not from his feet to be subservient, but from 
his side to work with him.’ 

Some of these points should help our pupils to 
see that so far from being regarded as irrelevant 
to life today, there is much food for thought in 
the spiritual message that the writers seek to 
convey through the Creation stories. 
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ll: Today's Debate 


ROBERT WALTON 


ONCE THE BATTLE GROUND WAS GENESIS 
versus the theory of evolution: creation in six days 
as opposed to the evidence of geology. Each gen- 
eration of schoolboys and girls comes up against 
this contradiction and must be helped to see the 
way to resolve it. But today the debate between 
science and religion has moved to other matters. 


I. Is there only one way of knowing truth? 
This question arises in school whenever, in a 
religious instruction lesson, a boy shoots up his 
hand and says, ‘Sir! You can’t prove it, sir, not 
like you can in science.’ The best way to deal 
with this is to examine what is meant by ‘exact 
proof.’ The boy does not know that much of 
modern science is based upon hypotheses which 
appear to work but which lack exact proof, and 
that the existence of the fundamental particles— 
the bedrock of physics—not only lacks precise 
scientific proof, but is, in fact, unprovable. 

None the less, the challenge to the scripture 
teacher—‘But you can’t prove it, sir’—is a real 
stumbling block. With brighter boys and girls it 
creates a difference in attitude when they are 
‘doing science’, and when they are ‘doing religion’. 
In the science lesson things are concrete, definite, 
provable. ‘Ill show you by doing this experi- 
ment,’ says the teacher. In the scripture lesson the 
content is vague, inconclusive, a matter of faith 
and opinion. What the teacher says can always 
be dismissed. ‘It’s what he happens to think.’ 

At a more advanced level there are scientists 
who contend that exact, trustworthy results can 
only be arrived at by one method—the scientific 
method. The main techniques of this method are 
observation, repeated and controlled experiments 
and measurements—especially measurements. See 
how this has invaded non-scientific subjects. For 
instance an article in a Sunday paper assessing 
the chances of the Australian cricketers in the 
recent Test matches started by giving the number 
of fours and sixes hit both by the touring team 
and by county sides in matches played before the 
first Test match. The Australians hit 434 fours 
and 17 sixes; their opponents 430 fours and 15 
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sixes. Measurements are, today, the great criterion 
of scientific respectability. Some Cambridge 
biologists, for instance, have recently argued that 
natural history is not a science—‘merely a hobby’ 
—because it makes little use of measurements. 


This kind of attitude is indeed a challenge to 
religion. You can’t back up a statement such as 
‘God exists and God is love’ by statistics. Is such 
a religious statement only an opinion, a belief 
without sound basis—perhaps no more than a 
hopeful invention, a wish-fulfilment ? When this 
issue arises it is fair to argue that any fact or 
experience or situation poses not one question but 
several different sorts of question, each of which 
must be tackled in a different way. For instance 
when a man is ill he calls in the doctor and he 
asks, ‘What is the matter with me, doctor? What 
can you do for me?’ The doctor’s reaction to 
this challenge is to use scientific techniques. He 
observes the patient with his eye, ear and hand 
(and, perhaps, his nose). He may ask for an 
X-ray examination, or for laboratory tests. He 
observes, he experiments, he measures. Then he 
decides upon his diagnosis and the appropriate 
treatment. But suppose the patient in his suffer- 
ing echoes the question of Job: 

Why is light given to him that is in misery 

And life to the bitter in soul ? 
It is evasive to argue that this question cannot be 
answered and therefore it is pointless to ask it. It 
is asked daily by men whose lives have been 
shattered by misfortune. If a satisfying answer is 
to be found it will come out of experience and, 
perhaps, by the way of revelation. It will come 
by understanding, by wisdom in assessing all the 
factors which make up the life of man. 


2. Is man a machine or a free being? 


When a delinquent schoolgirl, being repri- 
manded by her headmistress, tosses her curls and 
says, “Well, miss, that’s the sort of girl I am,’ she 
is saying something which would be heartily 
approved by many physiologists and psychologists. 
Much research work is being done at the present 


time on the nature of human personality, on the 
structure of the brain, on the psychological drives 
which lead to actions. 

It is fashionable today to put all the emphasis 
upon the physical aspects of man—for these are 
the aspects which can be most accurately observed 
and measured. Man is, indeed, compounded of 
the same physical stuff as the rest of the universe. 
We are, for the most part, physics and chemistry. 
We are, however, in two respects, oddities. We 
have what we are pleased to call ‘minds’, and we 
say that we have ‘free will’. There is a tendency 
today to iron out the oddities by explaining away 
‘mind’ and ‘free will’. For instance, a recent 
article on “The Structure of the Mind’ discussed 
nothing but the physiology of the brain and the 
central nervous system. If this position can be 
sustained the schoolgirl is on unassaiable ground: 
“Well, miss, that’s the sort of girl I am.’ 

The counter-argument is partly a scientific one. 
One of the greatest modern physiologists, Sir 
Charles Sherrington, said bluntly: 

The mental is not examinable as a form of 

energy. That in brief is the gap which parts 

psychiatry and physiology. No mere running 
round the cycle of ‘the forms of energy’ takes 
us across that chasm. (Man on his Nature, 

the Gifford Lectures for 1937-8, page 228.) 

The argument is also partly one of common 
sense derived from the long experience of man- 
kind. If we are merely complicated machines 
composed of physical and chemical constituents 
and uncontrollable psychological drives, then free 
will is an illusion. Moreover, rational judgment 
on any subject, which is the hall-mark of a free 
and responsible spirit, is a mirage which has 
fooled us for centuries. What follows? Simply 
that no one, be he an agnostic psychologist or a 
Christian believer, has any apparatus with which 
either to criticize or approve one or other of these 
opposing arguments about the nature of man. 
Science, in all its branches, and religion are both 
‘what we happen to think’. 


3. Christian ethics in a scientific age 

So far I have discussed only intellectual prob- 
lems, but I hope that I have shown that they are 
not remote from the classroom. Science, however, 
can be applied as well as theoretical. Indeed it 
would be more accurate to describe the present 
time as the ‘technological age’ rather than as the 
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‘age of science’, 

Technological achievements which range from 
the construction of atomic weapons to the mass 
production of washing machines present Christians 
with some sharp ethical challenges of a quite new 
kind. Only two can be mentioned here. 

In the first place, Christians, I suggest, are 
right to question the axiom of the scientists that 
because we know how to do something it is 
morally right to do it. The one point at which 
the axiom is being challenged today is the manu- 
facture of atomic weapons, but there are other 
points at which it should be examined. For 
instance, the world is divided, at the present time, 
into the ‘have’ and the ‘have-not’ countries. In 
the pre-industrial countries of Asia, Africa and 
South America, the average income per head is 
something like £20 per annum. In the advanced 
technological societies the average is around £300 
and is rapidly rising. In a world where four-fifths 
of mankind go to bed hungry every night, is it 
morally right for the United States and the Soviet 
Union each to be spending hundreds of millions 
of pounds on space research? To raise such a 
question is heresy in scientific circles. To put 
any check upon technological developments would 
be (it is said) to interfere with scientific progress 
—the only absolute good which many scientists 
recognize. We can accept the supreme value of 
the quest for truth, but also point out that all too 
easily in the modern world it slides over into the 
quest for power, profit and prestige. Christians 
do not see in this trio any absolute good. 

The second ethical challenge arises from the 
fact that the purpose of technology is to produce, 
for mass consumption, material possessions. The 
benefits which have been conferred upon mankind 
are immense. There is no Christian virtue in 
pumping up water from a well by hand when we 
can turn a tap. None the less, the use of material 
possessions creates the most urgent of ethical 
questions for Christians. It is a Christian affirma- 
tion, springing directly and unambiguously from 
Christ’s teaching, that a man’s life does not consist 
in the abundance of the things which he possesses. 
Yet we must live and work under an economic 
system which would collapse, and in collapsing 
bring widespread poverty and unemployment, if 
we did not add continually to our possessions. 
That is the dilemma of all who take the words of 
Jesus seriously. 
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MARY BRAY 


The School as a Christian 
Community 


It is a commonplace of the discussion of religious education that the school should 
seek to become a ‘Christian community’. What do we mean by this? The headmistress 
of a secondary school for girls here sets out her answer to this question. 


WHEN SOCRATES TRIED TO EXPLAIN THE 
nature of justice to his young listeners, he found 
it easiest to illustrate in showing it ‘writ large in 
the letters of the State’. Applying this Socratic 
principle, and being assured, as we are, that the 
child will not see Christianity ‘writ large in the 
letters of the State’, it is our duty to create a 
community where he will see it, and in the nearest 
community to hand—the school. Here it must be 
clearly ‘legible’. How can this ‘writing’ be done? 

Christian precepts are demonstrated far more 
persuasively in deeds than words. But deeds 
without words may pass unnoticed, unrecognized, 
their source and inspiration hidden behind a veil 
of ‘the decent thing’. Yet ‘words’ carry the 
danger of a repellent piety. ‘We do this because 
we love you; and we love you because we are 
Christians’: could we really say this? Or can we 
find another way, whereby the school can grow 
as a Christian family without sounding merely 
pietistic ? 

In the first place the community must have a 
clearly defined focal point. It must know that the 
standard by which all things are measured is 
Christ. Some children can be assisted to appre- 
hend rationally that this service is the only 
‘perfect freedom’. Others will only perceive this 
emotionally, but somewhere this must be quite 
clearly stated. The obvious place for this is 
assembly and RE lessons, and to this extent 
religion must be seen and heard. Yet even here 
it must be quite clear that the scope of religion 
is not bounded by prayers, hymns and archaic 
language. The assembly can be widened to 
include glimpses of an extended world in which, 
‘if there be any virtue and if there be any praise’, 
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then these things are the prerogative of God. 
The RE lesson is first and foremost a vehicle for 
imparting knowledge of the faith. Ignorance of 
the origins of Judaism and Christianity still 
abounds in the secondary modern school and no 
balanced judgment can ever be made without 
knowledge. The RE lesson must, however, 
provide scope for relevant discussion and instruc- 
tion for the rapidly maturing secondary school 
child, especially in the last years. The oppor- 
tunities here are tremendous and unique, for in 
the skilful handling of the RE lesson it is possible 
and indeed necessary for the children to reach 
the conclusion that families with all their problems, 
jobs, love and marriage, racial problems, and even 
the new hemline, are part of God’s creative world, 
and as such, very much his concern. It is essential 
that a relevant fresh approach is made in dealing 
with RE, that it is taught in a room which shows 
as much thought and care in its decoration and 
display as the history and geography rooms, and 
that it is made even more pleasing to the eye. 
Works of art, worthwhile pieces of craftsmanship, 
flowers and any things of beauty which will ‘lift 
the child from the common sod to a purer air 
and a broader view’ are legitimate aids to the 
teaching of this vital and all-embracing subject. 


A caring staff 

So much for the obvious battle grounds, but 
the guerilla warfare is equally important. The 
measure of a school is largely the measure of the 
head and the staff. It is useless to expect that the 
head will find herself leading a team of dedicated 
Christians, set, above all, on the propagation of 
the gospel and the capture of 3C for the world 


Church. Yet with a little luck and careful over- 
sight of the appointing committee, she can hope 
to gather a team who are all interested in teaching 
in their own subject and the cause of education 
generally. The science department may consider 
the orthodox doctrines of the faith and the rewards 
of heaven and hell the myths of a pre-nuclear 
civilization, but they will be concerned about 
those in need physically, socially and mentally, 
and they will be interested in an attempt to come 
to grips with a philosophy of education. Constant 
discussion with the staff about the children’s 
needs, based always upon the concept that each 
one is of infinite importance and dignity, will 
produce the right orientation of attitude. It must 
be stated and discussed again and again that in 
the ideal community there is a place for the stupid 
and the intelligent, the attractive and the unat- 
tractive, the white and the coloured, the rich and 
the poor. This will go far to producing a caring 
community in the school where all find equal 
tegard and in which there is neither ‘Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free’, and the aims of which 
must surely be acknowledged by the Christian as 
truly religious. 

It is enormously valuable if the school can be 
made to feel that the staff and children are a fully 
integrated community with different parts to play 
but with each section recognizing that the role of 
teaching and the role of learning are equally 
dignified. This can be given a great impetus in 
those school projects in which staff are as much 
involved in the learning process as the children. 
The larger activities of this kind are the dramatic 
performances in which staff and children take 
part, a school orchestra, perhaps a choir. But it 
can take place in a small way, when the children 
conduct assembly, which the head and staff attend, 
or a member of staff reads the Bible at assembly, 
when this is possibly normally read by the 
children. Every appraisal of the work of other 
sections of the school family, or individuals in it, 
leads to a basic respect, one for the other, which 
is the foundation of Christian family life. 


Bridges to the world 

In order that this community does not become 
divorced from reality and the outer world it is 
necessary for ‘bridges’ to be built upon which the 
boys and girls may travel freely in and out of the 
school world. To be more precise, ‘outsiders’— 


employers, clergymen, parents, friends—should 
come into the school, endorse its ideals, enrich its 
thought and widen its horizons. This is necessary 
if the child is to regard the school tenets as 
acceptable and adult, and not something peculiar 
to a community of children with its usual comple- 
ment of ‘odd’ adults. A girl will often remove 
with her school uniform much of the way of life 
which she has learned to associate with it. Before 
the teenager has been more than a few days in 
her place of work she will have most of these 
ideals challenged. We should, therefore, ensure 
that our children leave school equipped to combat 
this situation and convinced that it is worth 
fighting for. It is the responsibility of the school 
to create a happy community, the remembrance of 
which will always bring pleasure, in order that 
enjoyment may be associated with Christian ideals. 
(It is to be noted that a well disciplined child is 
not an unhappy one.) 

A clergyman or minister will often be ready and 
willing to share in some way in talks to leavers, 
assemblies, discussion groups, SCM branches and 
so on. Visits should be made for special services 
to churches of varying denominations for end- 
of-term, Ascension day, Passion and Carol 
services. All these are bridges which can be built 
from the school to the Church. Christian em- 
ployers are keen to be allowed to talk to leavers 
about the kind of employee they look for, the 
standards expected in industry and commerce, 
the importance of fine craftsmanship, the value 
of integrity in the smallest contribution to the 
factory. These underline for the child the prin- 
ciples already set forth by the school. The children 
should be allowed to visit and observe people at 
their work and these interested folk should be 
invited into the school. Thus a link is made, and 
the precepts held by the school are seen to fit in 
to the pattern of the larger community. 

The axis around which the community is built 
and revolves is that of the importance and in- 
trinsic value of the individual. Any policy under- 
taken which discounts this is not to be lightly 
entered into. The establishment of a community 
which is built on Christian lines may seem a 
formidable task as indeed it is. It is usually made 
more difficult because of the adults in it. It is as 
well to remember that when our Lord spoke of 
children he said ‘of such is the kingdom of 
heaven’... our task then should not be impossible. 
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Pupils Judge 
scripture 
Lessons 


A fourth form in a comprehensive school 
was recently asked what it thought of 
scripture lessons. A_ tape-recording 
shows how the argument went. 


Now I wonder if anyone would like to make first 
of all any positive statement that she does feel that, 
either in her old school or here, her scripture class 
teaching has been of real personal help. Is there 
anyone at all who feels like that ? 

SINS femee 

‘I did when I was in the junior school, when I 
was very little and we had the first stages of 
religion. I think I learnt more then than when 
I grew up.’ 

What kind of things did you learn in your junior 
school ? 

‘I learnt how to pray, and what other people 
think, and things like that.’ 

“Well, J think as we grew older they were still 
telling us the same kind of things, instead of more 
adultish things.’ 

Is that the general feeling? Well, let’s go round 
to find out what things you have heard many times. 
Tell me some of the things. 

“The parables—you hear them over and over 
again until they become parrot talk.’ 

Yes—which ones do you particularly remember ? 

‘The Good Samaritan and the Sower and the 
seedy). pew L hes Prodigalaspone:. fi lhe sist 
Sheep ww: 

I see—and these are parables you have heard 
many times? Are there parables you notice which 
you realize that you've never been taught ? Because 
there are masses more than those five. 
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‘Yes, but those are the only five which we keep 
going over and over. It’s a case of repetition.’ 

Have you heard the parable of the Unjust 
Steward ? 

‘No.’ 

Well, that’s one which ts often left out. Can you 
think of any others which you have only done once 
somewhere ? 

‘The Rich Man and the Beggar, was it ?” 

‘The man who said he will build bigger barns 
—that one.’ 

Now you have talked about parables—is there 
anything else you would like to mention which 1s 
often repeated ? 


It’s all so bitty 


‘Joseph and his coat of many colours... 
Moses . . . the baby in the bulrushes . . . And 
Abraham . . . when he was going to kill his son.’ 

The sacrifice of Isaac. Yes, any more Old Testa- 
ment stuff which you are sick to death of ? 

‘Ruth . . . Jacob and Esau . . . David and 
Goliath . . . Solomon. . .’ 

I see. Now this is all very familiar stuff, isn’t it ? 
Now can you go beyond Solomon? Are you sick to 
death of what happened after hin? Have you in 
fact really grasped what happened after Solomon’s 
death ? 

‘I don’t really know. You see they leave off at 
Solomon and then go on to the New Testament 

It’s all so bitty.’ 

I see. And certain bits are done far too often. 
On the whole you feel that scripture teaching isn’t 
really helpful because there is so much repetition ? 

Yo: 

Would you say that you haven't been taught by 
people who believe what they’re teaching ? 

“No—I believe that the teachers do believe what 
they are teaching.’ 

“The stories always seem to come to the same 
meaning every time.’ 

What meaning do they all come to? 

‘Oh—they all lived happily ever after.’ 

What stories do you have in mind particularly ? 

“Well, like the Good Samaritan and others.’ 

Does that surprise you—would you expect them 
to be different from the teaching of the command- 
ments ? 

‘No. .. . I think it was all right 2,000 years ago, 
but it’s different today.’ 


You find it difficult to accept things over the 
2,000 years gap—is that the trouble ? 

“Yes. 

You feel that scripture teaching is a bit too much 
on the line of telling you to be good without telling 
you how ? 

1s. 

Has anyone ever tried to teach you how to do the 
things which you jolly well know you ought to do? 

‘No, they just tell you what to do and then 
leave you to carry on with it.’ 

‘At school they keep on telling you the same 
old stories but if you go to church they tell about 
things you’ve never heard of.’ 

How do you mean—what do they tell you? 

“Things out of the Bible which you have never 
heard of. And sometimes they tell you true 
stories that help you to understand.’ 

Do your teachers not do that ? 

‘No. . . . On the five-minute programme on 
the wireless every day, they have a little story of 
something which happened during the war or 
before the war, and you really think that they did 
happen and it’s all based round the Bible, but it 
makes you believe it more than if they read it 
out of the Bible.’ 


Coming to life 

You mean they give you an illustration that makes 
the Bible come to life? 

‘Yes . . . I went to a church service once, just 
one Sunday, and the priest there gave a very 
interesting sermon about our life and the after- 
life. For instance he took the dragonfly and for 
most part of its life it is a grub and lives under- 
neath the water in all the mud and then it gradually 
climbed up a stalk and grew its wings just above 
the water level and then it flew away into the 
light.’ 

And that’s an illustration of this life and the 
after-life ? 

‘It sounds sense.’ 

There’s no reason why it should not be done in a 
scripture lesson, is there ? 

‘When I was very young—about six I think—I 
went to church with my parents. I’d been taught 
to pray at school and everything, but it didn’t 
mean much to me but there the minister got up 
and explained in a youngish sort of way the true 
meaning of prayer, and since then I have always 
prayed and I think what he said in that pulpit 


would help ever such a lot of people, but teachers 
don’t teach you how to pray and what sort of 
things you should pray for—it’s all based on the 
Bible.’ 

Couldn’t you imagine for the moment a lesson 
based on the Bible—prayers which might help to 
lead you personally to pray? It isn’t the Bible 
teaching that is wrong: it is just that the teaching 
isn’t practical. 

Now we have followed two very profitable lines, 
on the repetition of the syllabus which you all com- 
plain of, and on the fact that your teachers don’t 
make it live in present-day life. Now let’s talk about 
this—and I am prepared to take it seriously—that 
you between you could plan next term’s scripture— 
one lesson a week—what kind of things would you 
like to put in? 

“The different sorts of religions there are in the 
world, the different way which people look on 
God and things like that. Different religions.’ 

Well, you will get that in your fifth year syllabus. 

‘Isn’t that a bit late though ?” 

You would like it earlier ? 

sYesz 

Then that ts a valuable criticism—I put it in the 
Sifth year because it 1s difficult. It seems to me that 
you have to be a little older to understand it. But 
if you'd like to tackle it now, I don’t mind doting it 
next term. Now something else. 

“How to pray and things like that.’ 

How to pray. Who else would welcome that ? 

*Yes’ (majority). 

Anything else ? 

“You could tell the same parables, but bring 
them up to date. .. . Like at church when the 
priest says on a Sunday morning, “This week I 
was walking in such and such a place and such 
and such a thing happened,” and it brings a Bible 
story right up to date and it makes it easier to 
understand what happened in the Bible.’ 

Now we have comparative religions, new parables, 
how to pray—anything else ? 

‘A clearer picture of life after death.’ 

‘Well, we don’t know, do we?’ 

Well, let’s see if we can find out from the Bible— 
have a detective hunt for it, shall we ? 

‘When you are doing other people’s religions, 
do you include Communism ?’ 

I am quite prepared to, because although it’s not 
officially a religion, the people who believe 1t believe 
it like a religion, don’t they ? 
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FRONTIERS OF THOUGHT - 


Bornkamm on the Gospels 


GABRIEL HEBERT, S.S.M. 


THE RECENT HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THE 
Gospels might be briefly summarized thus. The 
old traditional approach was from the side of 
dogma; the Gospels provided the needed proofs 
that Jesus is the Son of God. Then, in the nine- 
teenth century, came the critical study of the 
objective facts of history. There was on the one 
side the endeavour of the ‘Liberal’ school of 
Harnack and Herrmann to escape from the shackles 
of the orthodox dogmatic interpretation by the 
study of the Gospels as historical documents; the 
miraculous element was eliminated, and the per- 
manent element of the gospel message was found 
in the proclamation of the essential truths of 
religion and morals. So we had a series of ‘Lives 
of Jesus’. On the other side we had, and still 
have, especially in this country, attempts to treat 
the Gospels in the same historical way, but on 
relatively conservative and dogmatic lines. Then 
came the rise of ‘form-criticism’, which seized on 
the fact that the Gospels were written in the 
Church and for the Church, and that the gospel 
material was largely moulded by the oral tradition 
and was greatly altered in the process; the more 
extreme representatives of this school, such as 
Bultmann and Dibelius, were found saying that 
the ‘Jesus of history’ is largely inaccessible to us, 
and that we learn from the Gospels far more about 
the apostolic Church than we do about the words 
and acts of Jesus. Finally, some disciples of 
Bultmann, such as Bornkamm, Kasemann and 
Conzelmann, have been radically revising Bult- 
mann’s position, and have been seeking a way 
back from the ‘Christ of faith’ to the ‘Jesus of 
history’ by a new and penetrating study of the 
gospel material. 
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Giinther Bornkamm’s chief work so far is Fesus 
von Nazareth, published in German as a paperback, 
and now available in English (fesus of Nazareth, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1960). In another book 
he has given a summary of his approach to the 
Gospels, as an Introduction to a study of the 
Stilling of the Storm (I give my own translation): 

‘It is accepted today as the common ground of 
New Testament study and as the basis of the 
exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels, that the Gospels 
demand to be understood and expounded not as 
biographies of Jesus of Nazareth, but as kerygma, 
as proclamations of the gospel of salvation; that 
as literature they cannot be “‘placed”’ in any of the 
regular literary forms of the ancient world; and 
that their content and their form, as a whole and 
in detail, are determined by faith in Jesus Christ. 
It is to form-criticism above all that we owe the 
methodical working out of these insights; for this 
study has made an end of the false notion which 
for a long time dominated critical scholarship, 
that it was possible throughout the Gospels to 
distil from them a “Life of Jesus” that would be 
free from dogmatic presuppositions and not 
affected by any “retouching” derived from the 
faith of the Church. In fact, however, faith in 
Jesus Christ crucified and risen did not first appear 
at some later stage in the tradition, but was the 
foundation of the tradition, the very soil out of 
which it grew; and it is in the light of that faith 
alone that the tradition can be understood. This 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Crucified and Exalted 
One, explains both the things which the primitive 
tradition makes known to us, with its manifest 
concern for the factual truth of the tradition about 
Jesus, and at the same time the peculiar liberty 


which the evangelists take in making alterations 
in the record in points of detail. In relating the 
acts and words of Jesus, they do not refer back to 
any sort of “archives” possessed by the community; 
they write creatively out of the kerygma, as servants 
of the kerygma. Jesus Christ is not for them a 
figure of past history whose proper place is in a 
library or a museum; the primitive tradition about 
him is not preserved in archives. This insight 
into the tradition about Jesus Christ is continually 
verified in detail? (What he means by ‘not 
preserved in archives’ is that (e.g.) we have in 
Matt. 6 and Luke 11 two different versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and again, different versions 
of the Eucharistic words at the Last Supper—see 
for this, Jesus of Nazareth, page 136 and note 48 
on page 208.) 

From this summary and from his book Jesus of 
Nazareth certain points emerge: 

First, according to Bultmann, at least in his 
earlier work, and other form-critics, the ‘Shift of 
the Ages’—the decisive point at which the King- 
dom of God ‘comes’—is not between John Baptist 
and Jesus, but between Jesus and the apostolic 
Church; thus the Baptist and Jesus stand together 
as proclaiming a purely future Kingdom of God. 
But Bornkamm says as definitely as possible that 
it comes between the Baptist and Jesus; that the 
Baptist is the Sentinel at the frontier; that he 
proclaims that it is the eleventh hour before the 
great Judgment, but that Jesus proclaims that the 
twelfth hour is already striking (pages 48-52, 67 f.). 
The Baptist is, as the Gospels say, the Forerunner, 
the ‘Elijah’ of Malachi 4. 5-6; but when by the 
finger of God Jesus casts out demons, the Kingdom 
of God is already breaking in (Luke 11. 20). 

Then it must be said that in his middle chapters, 
IV, V, and VI, he gives us a truly wonderful study 
of the Gospels ‘in depth’. He makes a remarkable 
analysis (pages 144 ff.) of the relation of Disciple 
and Rabbi (didaskalos), showing how deeply 
different it was to be a disciple of Jesus and ‘follow’ 
Him, from being a disciple of an ordinary Jewish 
rabbi. On pages 109-117 there is a profound study 
of the Parable of the Good Samaritan; Jesus 
explores to its very depths the meaning of ‘to 
love one’s neighbour as oneself’, Here and in 
many other instances, the persons whom He meets 
are confronted by Him with the immediate and 
present Will of God; the Pharisees thought of the 
present time as a sort of interim period between 


Israel’s glorious past and the hoped-for glorious 
future, but for Jesus the present hour is the hour 
of immediate decision. He speaks ‘with authority’, 
confronting His hearers with the things that they 
know in their hearts to be true; He does indeed 
quote Scripture, but His appeal is never a mere 
inference from the letter of some chosen text, but 
an appeal to the principle set forth there. 

The reader of the Gospels is himself confronted 
with the same sort of decision; the Gospels consist 
of a series of separate paragraphs, ordinarily not 
connected with what precedes or follows, and 
each paragraph contains the whole gospel in itself. 
For it was so that the Gospels were used in the 
Church (pages 23-26); and it is so that we use 
the liturgical Gospel now, in the Eucharist. 

In all this, Bornkamm is not returning to the 
old ‘conservative’ positions, and he says much that 
will shock some readers. He rightly refuses to 
speculate about the thoughts of Jesus in the 
‘psychological’ way that is only too familiar; and 
his opinion is that Jesus used of Himself none of 
the titles, Messiah, Son of God or Son of Man. 
For indeed they were all, in their accepted Jewish 
form, inadequate to express the truth about Him; 
this real truth about Him finds expression in His 
recorded dealings with men; the secret of His 
Person could only reveal itself to His disciples 
after His resurrection. Bornkamm is not prepared 
to accept the Virgin Birth. But he is fully clear 
that the Resurrection is a fact, and not merely an 
affirmation of what men would wish to believe. 
It cannot indeed be ‘proved’ to the satisfaction of 
the secular historian. But it is true for faith, and 
really true; without it there could have been no 
apostolic preaching nor any apostolic Church, nor 
could any Gospels conceivably have been written. 

Bornkamm’s work is of first-rate importance; 
and it constitutes a radical challenge to much of 
the work on the Gospels which continues to be 
written in this country, but which ignores the 
plain fact that the gospel material took shape in 
the Church and was used in the Church before 
it was written down. It is possible to disagree 
with him on particular points. But in principle 
his treatment of the problem of the Gospels in 
relation to history seems to the present writer to 
be as sound as a bell. 


(Note: An English translation of Bornkamm’s study 
of The Stilling of the Storm will be included in a volume 
of his essays to be published shortly by the SCM 
Press.) 
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PETER NEWSAM 


That Other Cheek 


The Christian ethic is a shaking thing. 
Here is an account of a class of 
schoolchildren who were shaken by it. 


IN HIS ACTIONS AT LEAST, A RED-BLOODED 
boy of about thirteen is often predictable. Sup- 
pose him walking down the road and, as he does 
so, he sees a boy of about his own size push a 
smaller one into the ditch. He moves to help 
the victim to his feet; whereupon the aggressor 
smacks him on the side of the head. It requires 
no profound knowledge of children to predict 
what will happen next: nine times out of ten, 
the smack will be returned with interest—and this 
has nothing very much to do with television or 
the world of adults, though it has everything to 
do with being thirteen. 

So much for action. But what of the thinking 
behind it? At the time, of course, there is no 
conscious thought at all; simply a red flare in the 
mind. But afterwards or on reflection ? 

This particular story was tried during an 
English period on.a mixed class of intelligent 
thirteen to fourteen-year-olds. It had to be made 
their problem so, in the telling, some vivid irre- 
levancies appeared. For example, the bully was 
said to have a large nose and the story ended on 
the deliberately dramatic note, ‘Wham, he smacks 
you across the face’. But after that, nothing. No 
question to the form; no comment called for. 
There was an uneasy shifting in the chairs, a 
flexing of muscles. Everyone wanted to hit that 
nose. Finally, the question was asked: ‘Well, 
what would you do, if that actually happened ?’ 
The question was a great release. Pens flew along; 
breathing became heavy. Some were obviously 
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going into great detail, for writing can be a very 
complete form of assertion. The difficulty now, 
however, was to leave the class alone with the 
next step in the problem. In an effort at detach- 
ment the board was used: ‘You have written 
about what you would do: now write down in two 
separate sentences: What ought you to have done? 
And, why ought you to have done this ?” 

This time the pens moved slowly. In their 
uncertainty over a problem of this kind, children 
will instinctively try to give the answer they think 
will please. So there was some hunting for hints. 
‘Did you say the bully was about my size ?’ asked 
one cautious boy. ‘I suppose he meant to hit me ?” 
asked another. ‘Yes, yes’, was all they achieved, 
and five minutes before the bell, the papers were 
collected in. 

In the last moments, a speech by the English 
master: ‘Many people have struggled to answer 
problems like the one you have just tackled. Here 
is one of the answers’. And here they were read, 
in a deliberately non-committal tone of voice, 
the passage from Matthew, chapter 5—the other 
cheek. When the reading was over the bell went 
in an atmosphere heavy with dissatisfaction and 
surprise. Dissatisfaction that everything had been 
left in the air, for it is certainties rather than the 
truth which the young demand; and surprise 
because the Bible has an indefinite status outside 
its one period a week. So it was left there, in a 
question mark and a scuffle of feet. 


Dealing with the bully 
When the answers came to be analysed there 
was a more even spread of opinion than might 
have been expected. The answers could be 
divided into three categories. The first, the sub- 
ethical, varied from the grimly specific, ‘With a 
series of lightning packed punches to the head 
. to the more light-hearted, ‘I would throw 
the bully into the ditch—taking care to remove 
the little chap first’. Reasons given for these 
actions varied from ‘To show I was not a coward 
who could be knocked around for no reason’, to 
‘To show the bully he was not the person he 
thought he was’. There were a few ‘funny’ 
answers, but it was noticeable that it was the least 
able who found it necessary to give in to this 
form of evasion. 
The second group, larger than the first, recom- 
mended some form of violence on ethical grounds. 
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The nose was compelling. ‘I would hit him, just 
once, clonk on the hooter’ said someone, still 
under the influence of Hancock. But this sort of 
thing was given careful justification. This varied 
from one strictly biblical reference to violence— 
the answer consisted simply of ‘an eye for an 
eye...’ without comment and in quotation marks, 
to refinements of the same principle: ‘To show 
him that one must not bully the weak’, or simply, 
‘To teach him a lesson’. 

Finally, the third group; larger than the first 
and smaller than the second, suggested non- 
violence, at least in the first instance. Answers 
varied from: ‘I would ask the bully why he had 
hit me’, giving as a reason, ‘He might have lost 
his temper and be out of control’, to an explicit 
reference from two people to the passage from 
Matthew that had later been read out. One 
quoted it verbatim. 

So much for the answers. The distribution 
between the categories was very much what one 
would expect at this age, except perhaps that the 
girls proved quite as warlike as the boys. No 
doubt, as in the reference to Hancock, suggestions 
from popular programmes affected the form of 
some of the answers; but the distribution between 
the categories, the crucial point, was not obviously 
affected. Whatever may be true of society as a 
whole, the effect of popular entertainment on 
children is not so much to undermine their 
strengths as to reinforce them in the weaknesses 
inseparable from immaturity. 


The ‘right’ answer 

A list of the suggested actions and the reasons 
for them was made, but the problem remained: 
What to do with the answers? Clearly, there 
would be little virtue in bringing a class to the 
point where judgments had to be made and 
refined and then for the teacher, by raising the 
problem afresh himself, to take over the responsi- 
bility for dealing with it. Fortunately, that same 
week a member of the class took the initiative. 
What was the right answer? In reply, the list 
of actions and the reasons for them was written 
on the board. Each was considered by the class 
in turn and, after some fairly lively debate, 
marked from A to D. A meant an obviously right 
move and the scale moved to D, an equally 
obviously unsound one. The debate was inter- 
esting. It was always possible that a form of 


Gresham’s Law would assert itself but, in the 
event, the ‘funny’ and ill-considered answers 
failed to hold the interest of the class. It quickly 
became evident that nobody was ready to stand 
by the notion that one ought to hit back to prevent 
oneself appearing a coward; it was not oneself 
that was important here. On this, at least, there 
was general agreement. But was it the situation 
that one ought to be improving or the people in 
it? Here, understandably, there was deadlock, 
for this is an uncertainty which runs through, 
amongst other things, the adult approach to 
penology. On the one side, some people had the 
picture of rightness as order. To do wrong, to 
hit the smaller boy, was somehow to move out of 
line. How one returned the aggressor to the 
correct path was less important than the need to 
return him there. Bullying must stop; how it 
was stopped was secondary. On the other side 
were those worried more by the actors than by the 
situation. These people were concerned with the 
strictly practical point of how best to prevent 
future damage—a return to bullying—at the same 
time as doing what one could to help the bully. 
It was on this practical point that the discussion 
and the lesson drew to a close. Reasoning with 
the bully might do well, it was suggested, if he 
had some good in him to appeal to. If he hadn’t; 
well, one couldn’t let him go about bullying 
people; somehow he would have to be stopped. 
By force? If necessary. There were no young 
neo-Kantians to say that the results of one’s 
actions could not determine their rightness. 
Similarly, nobody was prepared to adopt as a 
principle the axiom that all children have some 
good in them to appeal to. 

So there it was and there it was left. In the 
closing minutes some factual loose ends were tied 
up. Nobody knew anything about the success or 
failure of the totally non-violent methods that 
some had recommended. Some anti-nuclear 
demonstrators obligingly sat themselves in White- 
hall and this led in the usual directions, from 
Gandhi to Alabama. 

What was the point of all this? At the least it 
provided some practice in handling ‘ought’ and 
‘right’ as words and as dimly-understood concepts. 
This is not negligible, for these are not common 
words. At the most—but how can one presume 
to measure this ? Seeds blow about in the air and 
they do not take root to please teachers. 
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ERIC LORD 


We, They and 
Us 


THEY HAVE BEEN BRIEFED THIS AFTERNOON 
about speech day. A proper rehearsal tomorrow, 
but only the choir need to stay behind now. ‘No! 
Youre doing it again... “AW-AK- EN”. We’ll 
start again from “gently rippling streams”’!’ 

Out they come, past the Rowland Hilders and 
the Degas, the notices about UNICEF and the 
science club. Out to the gates, to their interrupted 
lives, to reminiscence. ‘He caught Jacko, I heard 
him say...’ ‘Youre a liar, Susan Hogan, you 
know very well...’ ‘I never said you did.’ ‘We 
just sat there waiting.’ ‘Want to bet on it?’ 
‘How’d you get on then, Jacko ?” 

Jacko’s got a Woodbine and it passes round 
three of them to drag on. Susan’s talking about 
nail varnish. At a quarter to five some of them 
are still talking at the corner by the Arcade, others 
have gone home—to get tea ready, to do the 
shopping, the paper round, mind the baby, or to 
wait until they can watch television while they 
have their fish-fingers. 

The assembly this morning was well done. 
“Great Servants’ has been the theme for the week. 
And though the prayers were familiar (‘turn to 
page 25”) they fitted in well, and they always like 
‘Praise, my soul...” They all seemed to listen 
and you never know what seeds you may have 
sown. 

By half past seven the buses from town are 
running empty again and the evening is beginning. 
The captured and the conscientious are helping 
with the ironing or doing their homework; the 
individualists are reading or carefully painting 
the newly made-up plastic kit; the natural pairs 
are round at one another’s houses, swapping ‘love- 
books’, playing records, holed up in the back 
bedroom seeing whether ‘Pineapple Yum-Yum’ 
suits their nails; wondering whether to go out, 
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wondering where to go, what to do. 


Brief encounters 

In Church Road a group of them stand outside 
Langdons. There isn’t a coffee bar in this part 
of the town, there isn’t a cafe. There’s only 
Langdons with two pin-tables, sweets and cigar- 
ettes, lemonade by the glass and a girlie calendar 
from the local soft-drinks firm. The place lies 
dormant during the day. At night it stays open 
to about 9.30. The middle-aged woman behind 
the counter keeps her coat on as though always 
on the point of closing, and seems uninterested 
in her customers. Here the adult end of school 
and the juvenile end of the working world meet 
and merge. The boys stand around and look at 
the girls. The girls, dressed to attract, promising 
more than they can ever perform, talk to the boys, 
but keep their jokes for each other. ‘You nut- 
case! You can’t get there without you served 
your time.’ ‘So where’s the argument?” ‘Whose 
arguing ?’ “They said to just ring up any Friday.’ 
‘You been down to the Youth Employment ?’ 
‘My auntie swears it’s his. She says why don’t 
they make him have a blood-test?’ ‘I’m telling 
you you’ve got no —— choice, doesn’t matter 
so what you do.’ 

Out on the new estate before it gets dark some 
of the boys from Mead Way go to Harper’s Pond, 
an over-taxed relic of the farm on which the houses 
are built, and soon to be filled in. Carefully 
fishing out some of the builder’s planks thrown 
into the water they throw them in again, talk about 
building a raft, and look for the girls. The girls 
are at the opposite end of the pond making loud 
and elaborate play of handling a water-snail, 
almost enjoying the game as children would, yet 
no longer children enough to enjoy it without 
thought of the boys nearby. As it gets dusk the 
two groups by the pond have become one. 
Amoeba-like in their coalescing and dividing. 
Two go off on their own, a few go home, the one 
girl left sits with two boys, concentrating on the 
manageable, ‘I’ll get murdered if I go home with 
these shoes wet’, while she flirts with the risk of 
the unmanageable. 

Off Church Road a couple from Langdon’s 
look for a quiet spot in the garden of ‘The Elms’. 

Tomorrow night it will be different, because 
tomorrow night will be white blouses, the choir, 
the school hymn, and ‘Future citizens . . . envy 


you your opportunities . . . make no mistake .. . 
never was a time when . . . to be proud of.’ The 
school funnelling all its influence, all its values, 
the distilled essence of talks in a hundred assem- 
blies, into one massive dose, one impressive 
occasion when it seems that there really is only 
one world, and that the world of Christian prin- 
ciples, cheerful service, and high endeavour. By 
effort, training and rehearsal we are able to have 
for one night the feeling of one world, of shared 
values, common aspirations. 


Clichés across the gulf 

But the night after tomorrow will be the same 
as tonight, and the night after that. And they 
have not abandoned their world by entering for 
an evening this other special one. They think 
their own thoughts. They see a world which 
doesn’t look the same as the one we talk about. 
More than the banked flowers separate platform 
party from audience. At the moment when we 
most earnestly come together we have nothing but 
clichés to lob across the gulf, we get together but 
cannot connect. 

Yet somewhere in the middle there should be 
a meeting. We do after all share in the same 
society, share the same experience to some degree. 
The speaker at speech day if he gets home in 
time may feel that his labours have earned him 
the right to a cup of Maxwell House and an hour 
spent watching ‘No Hiding Place’. And so may 
the audience. Those on the platform know, as 
do those in the audience in some measure, the 
joy of acquiring possessions, the pleasures of 
talking with friends or watching Hancock, the 
complexity of human relations, the fact of pain, 
the fear of isolation. But the small-scale experi- 
ences and pleasures we have in common we seem 
least capable of acknowledging to each other. 

It would help if we could. Even a few concrete 
nouns in the talk on speech day would help. But 
we want a real meeting, something more than an 
‘ [-too-listen-to-Two-Way-Family Favourites’ 
mateyness. That suggests we may have to go 
behind the special occasion to the multiple occa- 
sions of meeting presented in school life—to the 
lesson, to assembly, to the club, to the trip; may 
have to go down through the layers to find the 
common ground, may have to go down as far as 
God. God, of all people! He has spoken for us 
to them so often that He seems to us (and to them) 


to be a permanent member of the platform party, 
but He is the common ground, in the middle, the 
reconciler. He won’t stay on the platform. And 
His judgments don’t only fire conveniently in one 
direction. And Langdons and Harper’s Pond are 
in His world too. He makes us see that what we 
all share beneath our separate lives and interests, 
is our creatureliness, our dependence, our need 
of redemption. But what use is that, left as it is ? 
A string of theological clichés. The process of 
meeting goes further; to the point where the 
scripture lesson, for instance, becomes a shared 
facing of the mysteries of time and eternity, 
grappling to find what is the obedience required 
of us in our bit of the world, where the concrete 
nouns of contemporary life and the theology of 
the Word made flesh lie down together; to the 
point where establishing a partnership in school 
becomes more important than keeping the upper 
hand. 

It seems a long way to go to reach the middle. 
But then, somehow we have got a long way off 
from each other. And someone must move to 
make We and They become Us again. 


Looking Ahead 


—to Advent and Christmas teaching. 
Make sure you see the EP filmstrips for 
Sunday Schools for your lessons. 


A free leaflet describes the complete 
series—over 60 titles; and all can be 
previewed without charge. 


A special concession is made to purchasers 
from EP preview selections. Write now 
for complete information to: 


Educational Productions Ltd 


East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire 


17 Denbigh Street London SWI 
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BASIL YEAXLEE 


How Do You Know? 


WE MEET THE QUESTION OFTEN ENOUGH, 
from the fourth form to the third year onwards. 
Sometimes it is pert, sometimes serious. It may 
be about a matter of historic fact: we produce our 
evidence. It may relate to some conclusion or 
assumption in one of the sciences: we refer to the 
experiments, we demonstrate, or we perhaps 
quote the equations. But at times it goes deeper. 
How do we know what cannot be stated in propo- 
sitional form or proved in the laboratory, though 
we are sure that it exists—the realities beyond 
the words of a poem, the colour and form of a pic- 
ture, the notes of a symphony, the passage in the 
Bible which, as Coleridge said, finds us? Indeed, 
how do we know God? We turn the boy’s ques- 
tion in upon ourselves: how do I know, and how 
can I help him to experience it for himself? 
Being a professor of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, Dr Louis Arnaud Reid sees the many ways 
of knowing and experiencing together. He writes 
of those that are found in the arts, in religion, in 
morals, and in the relationship of persons, but 
with all their differences and their distinctive 
‘languages’ he finds in them something which 
binds them together in the wholeness of a man’s 
experience, and for him religious knowledge in 
this rich and ultimate sense is the most vital and 
illuminating of all. He sets it in the framework 
of poetry, music and other art forms, discussing 
in that connection the use and meaning of symbols 
as media of communication. Then he distinguishes 
between what he calls the embodying language, in 
religion as in other fields, and the ‘categorical’. 
The Jatter is of course that in which we formulate 
ideas and relate them to one another intellectually, 
as in theology: it is, so far, explanatory. The 
former, however, is not merely emotional. It 
seeks to express that which ‘breaks through 
language and escapes’. Not only words or music, 
painting and architecture, but also ritual and 
sacrament, or the character and acts of men, may 
embody, and thus enable us to know, a reality 
which impinges upon us but defies definition. 
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So we are driven to find symbols whose literal 
meaning, though it makes them effectual, is never 
adequate to their subject. This is true when we 
speak of God as father, or of Jesus as Son of God, 
but it is also true of much that we may be too 
ready to brush aside as primiuve or merely 
imaginative. ‘By the piling up of myth, allegory, 
archetypal images, we may give, and get, an 
impression of divine things which literal language 
cannot emulate.’ 


Religious myth 

There are two kinds of religious myth—those 
which belong to primitive, pre-scientific attempts 
to explain man’s experience in a world where he 
discerns vaguely forces greater than himself, and 
on the other hand ‘the mythical or partly mythical 
utterances of the highest religious thinking’. 
These are not due to the limitations or failure of 
scientific or philosophical reasoning, but to ‘the 
intrinsic impossibility of expressing ultimate 
religious truths except in pictorial and other 
metaphorical ways’. Such symbols are not just 
the projection of our own emotions, as Freud 
said, and in the apprehension and teaching of 
Christianity you cannot cut away the historical 
element in the Gospels as ‘mythological’ and take 
refuge in a subjective existentialism—‘what Christ 
means to me at this moment and in these circum- 
stances—as Dr Reid criticizes Bultmann for 
doing. In his section on religious education and 
the re-interpretation of myth he emphasizes the 
fact that ‘there will always be the important and 
difficult work of re-creation (“‘existential” re- 
creation) in fresh language and in the changing 
situation of advancing knowledge, of the per- 
manent Christian truths . . . the task of re-expres- 
sion, re-symbolization, using all the language at 
our disposal—material language, aesthetic lan- 
guage and mythical language’. When the symbol 
points beyond itself to the otherwise inexpressible 
reality which is not the symbol but has given the 
symbol life and meaning we can truly say that we 


know. A cross meant nothing but brutal capital 
punishment or splendid martyrdom before Jesus 
died upon one, but since then the physical and 
spiritual agony that he endured have been the 
perpetual reminder of a triumph of suffering love 
over sin and death which human nature could not 
by itself achieve, and so the Cross speaks of some- 
thing infinite and ineffable in the being of God. 

Dr Reid’s absorbing book is valuable not only 
for those who teach religion but for teachers of 
literature, drama, music and history as well. He 
concludes his luminous and practical discussion 
with a chapter showing how it is in the living 
heart and mind of the individual person that all 
the ways of knowing and experiencing are unified. 


Religion and art 

Approaching the same theme from the stand- 
point of imaginative literature, Mr Chapman 
speaks of the way in which the writer, and indeed 
any artist, is conscious of the inadequacy of his 
medium. “There are times when the means of 
communication fall far short of the vision that is 
to be expressed,’ he says, and asks the question 
which so often disturbs the teacher: “Can words 
ever re-create experiences which seem to have no 
common reference?’ Quoting from the 139th 
Psalm (‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit ?’) he 
remarks how monotonously a congregation will 
repeat words embodying imagery which has 
acquired a communicative value far beyond its 
normal meaning, while an unbeliever, wandering 
into church, may find in them only pious non- 
sense. How then can the novelist or playwright, 
appealing to a world in which the old symbols of 
art as well as of religion have lost their revealing 
and evocative power, impart the truth—the 
Christian truth—about life as he sees it? Art 
must not be used for propaganda. It must shine 
in its own light. The artist must preserve his 
integrity as an artist. Yet, if he is a Christian, 
he cannot forget his vocation. Is it not the 
problem of the teacher of science or history in the 
class-room? In any case there is the same 
necessity as Dr Reid urges, the challenge to 
penetrate more deeply the old symbols and dis- 
cover fresh ones that will be ‘the starting point 
of new awareness’ for ourselves and for those 
whom we teach, or for whom we write or paint 
or make music. 

Mr Chapman takes T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams 


and Christopher Fry as authors who notably 
exemplify this attainment of insight by experience 
and the translation of that knowledge into symbols 
drawn from our common life, though, as Eliot 
writes in The Cocktail Party: 
Such experience can only be hinted at 
In myths and images. 

“The great archetypes of the religious encounter,’ 
says Mr Chapman, ‘can take many forms. There 
are beliefs that lie deep in human consciousness 
and need to be evoked in every age. The symbols 
used for this evocation are to be judged by their 
efficiency and validity, not for their inherent 
quality.’ Of course a religious purpose does not 
justify bad play-writing. But, as Mr Chapman 
shows in a very fertilizing chapter of his book, the 
theme of a biblical story may properly and effec- 
tively be presented in a modern situation and 
idiom, as in Fry’s A Sleep of Prisoners. At the 
same time the original theme must be faithfully 
preserved, and he warns us against ‘the well- 
meaning attempts of the modernist school to 
widen its appeal by making poetic fiction out of 
the factual records of hot, weary days in Palestine 
long ago.’ 


Art in the Church 

It is not only the novelists, poets and dramatists, 
the philosophers and theologians who are directing 
us to these new ways of knowing and experiencing. 
In The Church and the Arts there is an intriguing 
description of how a group of people diverse in 
calling and church attachment set about making 
St Mary Lowgate at Hull, an ancient church from 
which the residential population had ebbed away, 
a centre of experiment for the whole city in the 
relating of religion to the arts. Of still greater 
interest are the essays by several of the participants 
on religion and the arts with which they are 
professionally concerned—architecture, painting, 
poetry, drama, design—and, most pregnant of 
them all, an essay on the Incarnation and Art, by 
the Head of the University Department of 
Theology. Here again one writer after another 
has something illuminating to say about the 
nature and value of symbolism as a means, per- 
haps the supreme means, of communication 
between persons. ‘A play is not really a play 
until it is in production and has an audience.’ 
Then it must fulfil its own function of amusement, 
excitement, disturbance, provocation to thought. 
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It must not preach. The audience must be left to 
draw their own conclusions. We must even risk 
their drawing the wrong conclusions! But it is 
surely wrong to say that ‘there is nothing like the 
same inextricable relation between preacher and 
sermon [teacher and lesson] as there is between 
the artist and his work.’ It is as surely right to 
say that ‘The Christian comes to “know” God 
not as an external phenomenon, recorded by his 
mind only, but by his whole being. The religious 
experience is felt before it is understood. In 
other words it is akin to the experience of a poem.’ 

All these are contemporary voices, speaking to 
our condition in a world where, as Browning said, 
‘It’s very hard to be a Christian’, and harder still 
to fulfil our mission, in Paul’s words, ‘to make 
plain to all men the meaning of that secret’. Fifty 
years ago Dr Forsyth, one of the profoundest 
theologians of his time, wrote of art as ‘the spiritual 
power which comes next to religion, and has so 
many exchanges with it’. His interpretation of 
Greek, Hebrew and Christian art, and of painting, 
architecture, music and poetry throughout the 
ages, gives us an insight as keen, and as relevant 
to our needs, as those of any of the writers of 
today. Thus of music he says, ‘It carries us 
through our subtle and vibrant selves beyond our- 
selves, and it makes us aware of vast relations, in 
which we take our rich part of ordered praise.’ 
He makes clear to us why, having eyes, we do not 
see and having ears, we do not hear. When we 
do see and hear we are not merely exercising our 
imaginations. ‘A day will come when the painting 
will fade, when the colours will crack off, and the 
precipitate will fall in dull flakes and mean dust 
on the floors. Where then will be that work of 
art? Treasured, first to a life beyond life in the 
eternal spirits that drank in its beauty and absorbed 
its thought into their own being: and stored, next, 
in that Eternal and Infinite Soul to whom a thing 
of beauty is indeed a possession and a joy for 
ever, and who forgets no work of hope or labour 
of love.” For these symbols are wrought out of 
that which God made—not man—‘nay, which 
God is made of.’ 


Ways of Knowledge and Experience, by Louis Arnaud 
Reid, Allen and Unwin, 40s. The Ruined Tower, by 
Raymond Chapman, Geoffrey Bles, 13s 6d. The Church 
and the Arts, edited by Frank Glendenning, SCM Press, 
6s. Christ on Parnassus, by P. T. Forsyth, Independent 
Press, 17s 6d. 
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The King’s Way 


A complete Bible Course for Secondary 
Schools 


A series of text-books which can be easily 
read by the less academic children in 
Secondary Schools, but which really brings 
out the religious content of Scripture 
teaching, and relate it to the things children 
do and think today. 


The first volumes are: 
PROPHETS OF THE KING 
(Elijah to the Exile) 

By Dr. H. F. MATHEWS 
Pupil’s Book, 7s. 6d. Teacher’s Book, 
8s. 6d. net 


THE VACANT THRONE 
(From the Exile to the Birth of Christ) 
By FRANK CALLISTER, M.A., B.D. 
Pupil’s Book, 7s. 6d. Teacher’s Book, 
7s. 6d. net 


THE NEW PEOPLE OF THE KING 
(The Acts of the Apostles) 
By Dr. H. F. MATHEWS 
Pupil’s Book, 7s. 6d. Teacher’s Book, 
7s. 6d. net 


Inspection copies sent on application 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, EC1 
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Brief Notices 


INDEX NUMBERS 
1 for pupils up to seven years; 
2 for those of seven to eleven; 
3 for those of eleven to fourteen; 
4 for those of fourteen to sixteen; 
5 for sixth forms and advanced course pupils; 
6 for the teacher (simpler); 
7 for the teacher (simple, but of value to all); 
8 for the teacher (advanced). 


»7$cience, Technology and the Christian, by 
C. A. Coulson, pp. 111, Epworth, 8s 6d. Our 
outlook is increasingly coloured by scientific dis- 
coveries but we are all involved in the application 
of these in personal, social and international 
affairs—in other words, technology comes close 
home to all of us and for many it is our sphere of 
work. Professor Coulson crams his pages with 
startling facts, confronting us with a challenge to 
Christian vocation in technology and technical 
training. He deals particularly with the use of 
nuclear power, the problem of rapidly expanding 
population and the urgent task of feeding hungry 
millions. ‘It is for the Christian,’ he says, ‘to set 
the pattern of thought against which decisions and 
action may be judged. The Christian really is the 
leaven in the lump.’ A book of urgent importance 
for all who read and think seriously about things 
as they are in the world today. 


56 7Introducing the Christian Faith, by A. M. 
Ramsey, pp. 95, SCM Press, 3s 6d. Not since 
William Temple’s has any mission to the Univer- 
sity at Oxford won such response as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (then of York) evoked last 
year. Here is the crisp, sensible, convincing yet 
provocative substance of his addresses, given also 
at Cambridge, Dublin and elsewhere. God, man, 
Jesus Christ, the Cross, the Resurrection, the 
Church and the Last Things are the themes. No 
words are wasted. The point of them all is that 
the Faith is congruent with reason and yet can be 
grasped only by personal response to Christ as the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 


>7My Answer, by Billy Graham, pp. viii, 320, 
The World’s Work, 15s. These were paragraphic 


answers in a daily newspaper column to questions 
of every sort sent to the evangelist. The questions 
reflect the down-to-earth problems of everyday 
life in work, play, family life and the rest. Some- 
times the answers are very much to the point— 
sound and commonsensical: in other cases they 
are too slick, even in their interpretation of the 
religious principles which of course are the basis 
of them all. Youngsters may find it difficult to 
discriminate. 


®7Burning Coals of Fire, by Violet Welton, 
pp. viii, 120, SPCK (Seraph), 5s. The first half 
of this book consists of a picture of teenagers and 
their environment unsurpassed for its realism, 
understanding and challenge: the second describes 
less picturesquely but very informatively the 
Christian social action movement in Europe and 
this country which seeks to ‘bear Christian witness 
to those who have lost their way.’ Miss Welton 
has had wide experience both of youth work and 
of the other. The book embodies what she saw 
and heard in a specially commissioned two-year 
survey of the behaviour of young people in an 
English county, as well as what she has learned 
from her work with world organizations. Her 
first-hand knowledge of ‘RI’ and worship in 
schools must be very limited or one-sided, for her 
picture of it is quite misleading. 


Aids to Teaching 


556 7Bible Guides, edited by William Barclay 
and F. F. Bruce. Each pp. 96, Lutterworth, 5s. 
“The twenty-one volumes in this series are guides 
to the purpose, the plan and the power of the 
books of the Bible.’ The first four are exactly 
what we have so long wanted for GCE pupils 
studying their set books and needing something 
that will so inform and kindle their minds that 
they discover for themselves the living religious 
significance of what otherwise might seem to be 
of merely academic interest. The books are not 
detailed commentaries. They begin with an 
account of the author and his circumstances, 
touching of course where necessary on the points 
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of literary and historical criticism involved, and 
then they give a vivid summary of the content of 
the book or books which is much more than a 
paraphrase. The writers are outstanding scholars, 
with a gift of attractive, pointed style and a touch 
of passion for what they have to convey. Dr 
Barclay’s introductory volume, The Making of the 
Bible, covers familiar ground but with a very fresh 
approach, bringing home the fact that these 
Scriptures came out of real life and were collected 
by communities which found in them the truth 
about God. Professor George Knight’s Prophets 
of Israel: (1) Isaiah is vibrant with his sense of the 
meaning of history and reflects the depth of his 
insight into the experience of the men whose 
words about suffering and triumph stir us the 
more inasmuch as we read them in the light of 
their sequel in the Gospels. Professor John 
Patterson’s The Wisdom of Israel is a masterpiece 
of presentation, with its penetrating account and 
exposition of Job, and its lively picture of the 
Sages of Israel as their application of religion to 
life is illustrated in Proverbs. Principal Mitton’s 
The Good News is perhaps less arresting than the 
others, dealing with the Synoptic Gospels and 
centring on Mark, but his keynote is their first- 
hand witness to Jesus as Lord and Saviour, and 
the way in which it spread until it was at last for- 
mulated in the distinctive messages of the books 
we have. Teachers and pupils alike will look with 
eagerness for the succeeding volumes. 


578A Critical Introduction to the Apoc- 
rypha, by L. H. Brockington, pp. 170, Duckworth 
(Studies in Theology), 12s 6d. Another book for 
which we have long been waiting. Despite the 
formidable title it brings us face to face with the 
writers, their times and their purpose and meaning 
in a way that makes these neglected books good 
reading and obviously important. After a brief 
and clear historical sketch of the centuries from 
which they came we have an account of each book 
in which the lucid summary of the content is 
practical and sometimes intriguing. The three 
final chapters on the Old Testament in the 
Apocrypha, the Apocrypha in the Church, and 
the merit and worth of these books bring the whole 
thing together in admirable perspective. Since 
agreed syllabuses and GCE both include the 
Apocrypha it is good to be able to turn to Mr 
Brockington for such help. 
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4,5,6The Gospel According to St Matthew, by 
A. Marcus Ward, pp. xl, 162, Epworth Preacher’s 
Commentaries, 12s 6d. A straightforward exposi- 
tion, without technicalities. Intended specially for 
lay preachers: useful for class use or for the 
teacher in explaining the text and its application 
to life. 


3,4The New People of the King, by H. F. 
Mathews (Book 5 of The King’s Way Series), 
pp. 154, Epworth, 7s 6d: Teacher’s Book, 7s 6d. 
Describes the rise and spread of the Christian 
Church as recorded in the Acts. The wood is 
never lost in the trees and the long ago is shown 
to be relevant to the here and now, though the 
final chapter is, perhaps inevitably, a little sketchy. 
The background material in the Teacher’s Book is 
concise and to the point, while the first three 
chapters, on the book of Acts as a whole, condense 
a great deal of literary and theological learning 
and wisdom. 


+4The Story of the Scriptures, by John 
Hartley; Editor, M. E. J. Shewell: Books 1, 2 
and 3, The Old Testament, each pp. 144, Schofield 
and Sims, Huddersfield, each 6s. A series of text- 
books ‘designed to cover the entire course of 
Religious Education for secondary schools as set 
out in the Approved (sic) Syllabuses’. There are 
to be two books for each school year. For each 
lesson there is a passage from the AV text, im 
extenso, followed by an expansion and explanation. 
The episodes chosen will cover the biblical story in 
outline, and the explanations are not mere notes but 
brief chapters which, put together, would serve as 
a simple account of the literature, history and 
religion of the Bible. In Book 3 four chapters are 
given to Zoroaster, Lao-Tse, Confucius and the 
Buddha, as showing how the quest for God was 
spreading outside the Palestine of the Return. 
Only three pages are given to the Apocrypha and 
in the chapter on ‘Greek Influence’ there is refer- 
ence only to political and social developments, 
none to religious thought as exemplified in 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus or Tobit, but the 
historical outline of the four centuries before 
Christ is well and clearly presented, 


*Stars and Stories, by Catherine Firth: 
°Churches and Children, by A. F. Titterton: 
Books 1 and 2 in Ginn’s Series ‘Footpaths to the 
Christian Road’: Book 1, pp. 112, 5s 6d; Book 25 
pp. 144, 6s: Teacher’s Book to each, 2s. For 


those in the Junior School who can read for them- 
selves and need to be helped to read the Bible. 
The textbooks therefore take the children back in 
each lesson to a Scripture passage. Logical order 
is perhaps not intended in the textbooks, which 
read jumpily at times. It would probably have 
been better in Book 1 not to try even to suggest 
that God came into the world at the Incarnation, 
but rather to have been content to say, as Miss 
Firth also does, that Jesus, God’s Son, came to 
show us what God is like. That Jesus uttered 


‘mysterious’ words may suggest magic. The. 


Teacher’s Books are a real contribution to the 
purpose, science and art of teaching religion to 
small children. 


5567The English Religious Tradition, by 
Norman Sykes, pp. 125, SCM Press, 6s. A 
reprint of a book which has all the qualities that 
made the late Dean of Winchester and former 
Professor at Cambridge so good a teacher—rich 
knowledge, sound and fair judgment, clear and 
lively presentation. It runs from mediaeval times 
to our own, sums up all the great events and 
changes in the life of the churches from the 
Reformation to the current trend towards reunion, 
and shows how these have influenced the intel- 
lectual, social and political life of the English 
people. A great little book. 


4,5,6:7The Church in Bristol, A Short History, 
by Rupert E. Davies, pp. 105, fohn Wright and 
Sons, Bristol, 5s. This book, the author tells us, 
is chiefly for the schools of Bristol, and is designed 
to fit in with Bristol’s ‘Agreed Syllabus of 
Christian Education’. Many syllabuses have an 
appendix on local church history, but this is on a 
larger scale, and is of interest to all readers who 
want to look at a cross-section of the story of the 
Church in this country. It is not just a textbook, 
but is in its own right informative, attractive and 
readable. 


3,4Raith of our Fathers, by D. S. Daniell and 
G. W. H. Lampe, each approx. 48 pp., Univ. of 
London Press, 1s 9d. The distinguished authors 
of these plays, originally broadcast in the Children’s 
Hour, have covered the story of Christianity in 
Britain from Romano-British days to our own. 
Some children of this age may be able to act 
them: more will do better by using them as 
dramatized readings. 


‘Monasteries, by R. J. Unstead, pp. 48, Black, 
Junior Reference Books, 7s 6d. Well written and 
well illustrated. An effective introduction to the 
monastic life and buildings of the mediaeval 
period, with enough about the chief Orders to 
explain their present-day significance. 


*°The Religions of Mankind, by H. K. Luce, 
pp. vii, 102, Christophers, 6s 9d. No one knows 
better than the former Headmaster of Durham 
School what fifth-form pupils want to know and 
in what form they will take it. For thirty years 
Canon Luce has taught a two-term elementary 
course on this subject. He has learned to be 
selective without being scrappy and to compress 
without losing liveliness. Each of the great 
world-religions has a chapter to itself. The 
reasons for such a study are well outlined at the 
beginning, and at the end the value of comparison 
is brought out, while the final chapter is on the 
claims of Christianity. Excellent in content and 
method. 


4The Story of the English New Testament, 
by J. A. Wainwright, pp. 95, Hulton Educational 
Publications, 6s. Well timed in view of the publi- 
cation of the NEB New Testament, this clear, 
concise sketch, beginning with the original docu- 
ments and describing the successive translations, 
will hold the interest of pupils at about O level, 
whether they are working for an examination or 
not. It is abundantly illustrated from MSS and 
versions and has useful suggestions for readers 
who want to know more. The Appendix con- 
taining 1 Cor. 13 in the major versions is a very 
happy device for bringing out the way in which 
each rendering has spoken the same truth to the 
generation for whom it was prepared. An excel- 
lent little book, of permanent value for its 
important purpose. 


5» 6The Johannine Epistles, by Greville P. Lewis, 
pp. xx-xi, 140, Epworth Press, 12s 6d. The gen- 
eral editor of this series of commentaries for 
preachers (especially lay preachers) has combined 
in this volume the knowledge of the scholar and 
the skill and insight of the expositor. The Epistles 
are not much studied in schools but the teacher 
will find here a rich, yet simply expressed, explana- 
tion and application of the school of thought 
underlying both Epistles and Gospel. 
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Religious Education in the Infant School, 
by Norman Bull, pp. 128, Macmillan, 8s 6d. 
Prolific writers cannot always be at their best, but 
in this admirable little vade mecum for the teacher 
of small children Mr Bull is first rate. He uses 
effectively not only his knowledge of agreed 
syllabuses, on which he draws a great deal and 
which he helps the teacher to fill out, but also his 
understanding of children and his flair for ingeni- 
ous and practical teaching methods. From point 
to point he sums up briefly the needs of children 
as they grow and what should be our purpose in 
teaching them at that stage. He takes as the 
ruling theme throughout God as Father, whose 
greatest gift is his Son. Every chapter ends with 
suggestions for teaching and recommended books. 
Whatever syllabus the teacher may be using she 
cannot afford not to add this book to it. 


The Concise Guides, 1961-62: Beginners, 
Primary, Junior and Senior, edited by Ernest 
Hayes, REP, each 7s 6d. For many years most of 
the Free Church Sunday schools have followed 
the annual graded courses of lessons provided by 
the representatively interdenominational British 
Lessons Council, and have used these Guides (in 
some instances—e.g. the Methodist—in denomi- 
national editions) as a principal teaching aid, 
taking into account the fact that some teachers 
attend training classes and some do not. The 
year runs now in conformity with the day school 
year, and of course the Church year. Though for 
obvious reasons it is not possible to correlate this 
series of lessons closely with the Agreed Syllabuses, 
every effort has been made to give effect to the 
fact that children are being taught from both con- 
currently, and, moreover, the best teaching tech- 
niques as well as the best scholarship are utilized. 
There are 256 pages in each volume except the 
Beginners, which has 240. The writers of the 
blocks of lesson notes are experienced teachers. 
This new set appears in a new and attractive 
format, with numerous practical illustrations. It 
is no secret that the wide use of these Guides in 
Sunday schools gave rise to the publication of 
the R E P ‘Teachers’ Guides’ for use in connection 
with Agreed Syllabuses, and day school teachers 
who wish to supplement their material from the 
‘Concise Guides’ will find it all the easier to do so 
because these have excellent biographical and 
subject indexes. 
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Youth Service 

Training the Youth Group, A Year’s Pro- 
gramme, by Derek Tasker, pp. 103, Mowbrays, 
6s 6d. There are, according to official figures, 
more than a quarter of a million young people 
between 14 and 21 in Anglican youth clubs or 
fellowships, communicants’ guilds and so forth, 
and beyond these there are thousands who do no 
more than attend church services. The Free 
Churches can present a similar record. Mr. 
Tasker here first pleads for a definite educational 
policy (in the broadest sense) for these ‘insiders’, 
while not forgetting the ‘outsiders’, and in his first 
chapter trenchantly says what this means, in terms 
of the young people’s own problems, attitudes and 
language, as well as of the leader’s own “knowing 
his stuff’, biblical and theological not less than 
social and psychological. The main content of 
the book consists of 21 outline teaching and dis- 
cussion sessions, grouped under the home, the 
job, and leisure, with a bibliography for each 
group. As Mr Tasker observes, there is plenty of 
published teaching material for the younger age- 
groups: here he provides for those between 17 
and 21—and does it well. 


Talking to Youth Again, by Leonard Barnett, 
pp. x, 144, National Sunday School Union, 8s 6d. 
Mr Barnett has a long and richly varied experience 
of youth work, at first hand and administratively. 
He talks in a way that makes teenagers listen to 
him—in the club, at great gatherings, on TV— 
and when they do they realize the relevance of 
religion to life as they see it. These 40 five-minute 
epilogues are a valuable illustration of the approach 
to make—if you are the kind of person who can 
make it and will train yourself in the content as 
well as the method of such speaking, so that it 
really is the essentials of the Christian faith that 
you are talking about, whatever form you give 
them. 


For Parents 

Growing Up in Christ: Family Life and 
Family Religion, by Frances Wilkinson, pp. 
128, SCM Press, 8s 6d. We often speak of the 
part to be played by the parents in religious 
education. It would be difficult to over-praise 
this realistic, unselfconscious, engaging account of 
the way in which religion, at the level of children 
under eight, can be integrated with all the aspects 


)of living in a child’s world. Psychological under- 
Standing at its best informs all that Mrs Wilkinson, 
‘herself a mother, writes, and though, being an 
Anglican, she naturally envisages the child’s 
‘worship and development in that setting, there is 
nothing that is not applicable to other commu- 
nions. Invaluable for parents, this book is also 
to be commended to teachers of little children. 


ANNOTATIONS 

3The Life and Teaching of Jesus, from the 
Moffatt Translation, selected by R. V. Taylor, 
pp. 128, University of London Press, 4s. Brief 
passages, well chosen to bring out, as Dr Leslie 
Weatherhead says, ‘the essentials’, and without 
chapter and verse references which might break 
the continuity. 

3A Dramatic New Testament Book, Vol. III, 
by G. H. Holroyd, pp. x, 198, Macmillan, 7s 6d. 
Based on J. B. Phillips’s translation of the Acts. 
Uses choral speaking, with solos, conversation 
pieces, brief plays, narration and dramatic inter- 
ludes to enable the class to participate fully in 
presenting and appreciating the reality and signi- 
ficance of the chief figures and events in Luke’s 
story of the early Church. 

4 >Bible Plays for the Morning Assembly, 
by Frank Callister, pp. 62, Epworth, 3s. On 
his headmaster’s suggestion Mr Callister prepared 
and used these admirable dramatic interludes to 
replace, occasionally, the ‘morning reading’. 
Drawn from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments they exemplify what schools can do for 
themselves, simply, impressively and reverently, 
to bring new life to this part of the daily school 
worship. 

3, 4. [Through the Christian Year, by Christine 
Chaundler, pp. 96, Mowbrays, 9s 6d. Simple, 
informative paragraphs on the festivals, fasts and 
Saints’ days in the Prayer Book Kalendar. An 
aid to worship as well as to teaching. Children 
will enjoy it as a reading book. 

5,6 7The Church of England, by E. W. Watson, 
pp. 192, OUP (HUL), 8s 6d. Professor Watson 
wrote this masterly outline in 1914, and in 1943 
Dr A. T. P. Williams added an equally brilliant 
epilogue. In this third edition the Bishop has 
revised the Epilogue, bringing the story up to 1960, 
and the book remains as valuable a brief history 
from the Anglo-Saxon period onward as ever. 


A Primer of 


Christianity 


This series deals with the essential 
facts and teaching of the Christian 
Gospel and is designed for young 
people wanting to learn and think 
about Christianity. The books 
provide an introduction which, ‘for 
lucidity, honesty, and quiet im- 
pressiveness could not be surpassed.’ 


Part I. The Beginning of the 
Gospel, by T. W. MANSON 

The text of St. Mark’s Gospel 
in a new translation with short 
sections from St. Luke, Acts, and 
some of the Epistles. 


Part II. The Furtherance of the 
Gospel, by R. W. MOORE 

The advance of Christianity from 
first-century Palestine to twentieth- 
century Europe and America. 


Part III. The Truth of the Gospel, 
by G. B. CAIRD 

Professor Caird deals with the 
question ‘Is Christianity true today?” 


Parts I, II and III 
School editions, boards, 6s. Od. each; 
General editions, boards, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Supplementary Volume: Science, 
History and Faith, by ALAN 
RICHARDSON 

How Christian faith and Christian 
theology can claim to be true when 
measured by scientific standards. 


Supplementary Volume 
School edition, boards, 6s. 6d. 
General edition, boards, 9s. Od. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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VIOLET WILKINSON 


Teaching for Thinking 


Some of our articles rouse issues which teachers may like to present to their classes. 
This article considers how the material may be of use, and presents a brief teacher’s 
commentary on Learning for Living. 


‘sIR! YOU CAN’T PROVE IT, SIR, NOT LIKE 
you can in science’, said the boy quoted by 
Robert Walton in ‘Today’s Debate’. One has 
much sympathy with this boy and there is a 
nagging suspicion that the teacher has been trying 
to put across in a ‘scientific voice’ points that 
need, as Walton shows, quite a different approach. 
What, in the scripture lesson, is the place for 
teaching facts and where does the discussion and 
stimulus for independent thinking come in? 
There is, of course, a large body of factual stuff, 
largely historical and geographical, which must 
be taught as quickly and vividly as may be, but 
the really important part of the lesson runs into 
mystery and should be shown to do so. And yet 
the authority of the Christian tradition must 
stand out, perhaps as the clue to the mystery 
which many people have tasted and lived by. The 
boys and girls need to ‘listen in’ to the thoughts 
of those who claim God’s inspiration. 

No boy or girl (or adult) will, however, bother 
to listen in to a debate in which they have no prior 
interest. So the point that emerges is that this 
interest must be discovered or created. ‘Judgment 
on Scripture Lessons’ gives examples of practical 
questions and a willingness to be guided by the 
answers, What kind of questions could produce 
a classroom climate in which discussion on the 
lines of “The Creation Stories’ could be instigated ? 
By the third and fourth year they should have 
learnt something in biology lessons (or elsewhere) 
about fossils and one might start from the story 
they tell, eliciting and accepting any valid points 
known to the children and then turning to the 
poem in Gen. 1 as a different approach. Or one 
might start from a more modern poem. Addison’s 
‘The spacious firmament on high’ may be in 
school hymnbooks and could be studied to see 
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how far it is imaginative and how far scientific, 
so that the place for both approaches is illustrated. 
Does it affect the value of the poem that the writer 
makes the planets go round the earth ? 

Or a challenging approach could be made from 
W. H. Carruth’s poem, in which verse 1 presents 
what might be considered a false antithesis: 

A fire-mist and a planet 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 
But why not call it both ? 


Thinking about others 

In the Anglo-Saxon world there is strong 
emphasis on the ethical aspect of religion, and this, 
though healthy and in a good prophetic tradition, 
carries with it the temptation to confuse religion 
and ethics and turn the scripture lesson into 
merely ethical exhortation. This can produce the 
irritation shown in the girl’s answer recorded on 
page 12 ‘. . . they just tell you what to do 
and then leave you to carry on with it.’ Peter 
Newsam’s article stands this process on its head 
and shows how to get boys of thirteen wanting to 
think about what they ought to do. At that age, 
as is suggested, it is a matter of ‘seeds blowing 
about in the air’ in a wind produced by an English 
lesson. But should this matter of ‘turning the 
other cheek’ also come up in scripture, and if so, 
when ? 

Certainly later, and if possible not before fifteen 
to sixteen. Here it needs a religious context. 
First, the context of its first utterance in vivid 


iHebrew hyperbole, along with other equally 
‘absurd’ sayings to be studied with it, such as: 
“When in an occupied country the Roman soldier 
sexercises his right to make you run at his stirrup 
sand show him the way for a mile, take his breath 
saway by offering to run further’, or, when a man 
ihas gone to law and extracted his ‘rights’, come 
salong with a generous offer of more help. Blood 
*was as red in Palestine as in England now and the 
‘thing sounds preposterous. But it nags; what is 
‘there in it? Then the problem in general; what 
‘is the end result of tit for tat? (The other 
problem of the use of force at all must be dis- 
‘tinguished here and put aside for the time being.) 
In a feud, which takes more courage, to cut 
through with a friendly gesture or to follow the 
party line? Why is it so difficult? Lead on to 
the question of self-interest, proper pride: ‘You 
must look after yourself’. Then comes the 
Christian challenge ‘Love your neighbour as 
yourself’ (not more). (On this, see Bornkamm’s 
book, reviewed in this number by G. Hebert, 
where the point is illuminatingly discussed on 
pages 109-117.) But this is much too difficult. 
Can you really mind as much about other people 
getting their GCE passes as about getting your 
own? Of course not, naturally, but ‘Love your 
neighbour as yourself’ is the second commandment 
and only introduced as ‘like unto the first’-—look 
it up. What does this imply? Think hard. Only 
if the love of God has a foothold in you can you 
do impossible things. There has to be a two-way 
traffic. 

One has to be sure to stop here and not go on 
to preach a sermon. But this point must be taken 
and applied elsewhere. In seeking to make the 
school a Christian community, practice in working 
for others (as in the ‘Peace Corps’ suggested 
activities) is the raw material for thought such as 
is suggested here. ‘The letter killeth’ as do our 
pious exhortations if they stand alone, ‘the Spirit 
giveth life’ and not only through scripture lessons. 


* What are Boys and Girls Saying? * 


Our readers are invited to send us reports of 
arguments they have in the classroom and outside 
about the problems that worry young people today. 
Are they worried about the bomb? Are they corres- 
pondingly interested in politics ? How angry are the 
young Young Men? How do they react to what 
older people say ? 


The 
Scripture Lesson 


Editor: J. W. Harmer, .a. 


This handbook to the Agreed Syllabuses 
has been edited by a Grammar School 
headmaster and written by teachers well 
qualified to contribute on the various 
aspects of the Scripture lesson. There 
are also sections on archaeology, teaching 
method and special problems, and the 
use of visual aids. A comprehensive 
bibliography is included. 

312 pp. 15s. 


Christian 
Praise 


‘ 


. any school which is contemplating 
introducing a new hymnal should certainly 
examine this one.’—The Teachers’ World. 
Many schools have done so and are finding 
Christian Praise to be just what they 
need. It brings together the best of all 
the main denominational traditions and 
strikes a balance between the old and 
deservedly popular tunes and the many 
recent additions to the literature of Christian 
worship. 


Music Edition: 15s. 


Words Editions 
Limp covers: 3s. 6d. Cloth boards: 5s. 


Send for specimen copies and quantity terms 


TYNDALE PRESS 


39 Bedford Square London W.C.1 
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News and Notes 


THESE COLUMNS ARE SET ASIDE FOR INFOR- 
mation from the Institute of Christian Education, 
the S C Min Schools and other bodies which are 
concerned in similar interests, and for other mis- 
cellaneous items. Readers are invited to send the 
Editor any material of general interest to readers: 
notices of future conferences and other meetings ; 
comments on recent events, topics of the day, or 
on articles and other publications bearing on 
Christian education. The correspondence columns 
to be instituted in the journal will, it is hoped, 
serve as a lively and stimulating Open Forum for 
ventilating ideas and viewpoints among our 
readers. Letters or short articles describing 
experiments in teaching which have proved suc- 
cessful will be particularly welcome, but those 
who have not the time or inclination to send us 
more than jottings on some of the topics suggested 
above may be sure that these will be welcome for 
inclusion in the varied material from which News 
and Notes will be compiled. 


INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

An analysis of the membership has recently 
been made by the Rev. C. E. Cox, to whom thanks 
are due for a most useful, and laborious, piece of 
work. The total stands at 4,070, an increase of 
300 since the last analysis made in 1959. A break- 
down into professional classifications shows that 
there has been an increase of 4 per cent in those 
from secondary modern schools, a welcome fact. 
The proportion of members serving in schools of 
all kinds, plus a few retired teachers, is 75.4 per 
cent, the remaining 24.6 per cent being drawn 
from university and training college staff, admin- 
istrators, theological college staff, clergy and 
ministers, Sunday school workers and youth 
workers. These figures are slightly falsified by the 
fact that 353 members have not provided any clue 
as to their professional position. 


DISPLAY PANEL 

The I C E now has a display panel available on 
loan to conferences and meetings where publicity 
for its aims and work is needed. This will make 
a good centrepiece for a literature table. The size 
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is 36 by 40 ins., and it is made in hardboard, in 
three sections to form a triptych. Photographs 
from home and overseas are included as well as 
information about the aims and work of the 
Institute. Application to borrow the panel should 
be made to the Secretary of the I CE, giving as 
long notice as possible. 


BIBLICAL STUDY LIBRARY 

Readers who want to borrow standard reference 
books on the Bible and the Christian faith, par- 
ticularly those who are preparing for examinations 
in religious knowledge, should know of this 
library which is under the auspices of the Vacation 
Term for Biblical Study and has a postal service 
for subscribers. Valuable reference books may be 
consulted in the library itself, which was housed 
at IC E headquarters but has recently moved to 
St Andrew’s Vicarage, St Andrew Street, London, 
EC4. The annual subscription is one pound and 
borrowers by post pay carriage both ways. Par- 
ticulars and application forms from The Librarian, 
Miss H. Salzer, 96 King Edward’s Road, Edmon- 
ton, London, N9. 


FUTURE FIXTURES 

SCM in Schools Conference for clergy and 
teachers, December 8 and 9, Ridley Hall, Cam- 
bridge; fee 35s; main theme: the presentation of 
the Christian faith to fifth-formers and general 
pastoral care of them. 

SCMS and ICE joint conference at Black- 
pool, January 1-4, 1962. Theme: Christ, the 
Light of the World. 

ICE Easter Vacation Course, High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, April 25-30, 1962. Theme: The Holy 
Spirit in the Bible and in the World Today. 

Particulars of these conferences may be obtained 
from S C M in Schools and from IC E. Further 
information will appear in our next issue. 


WILL THEY TALK ABOUT RELIGION ? 

For the more informal religious instruction 
period and for out-of-school study groups the 
S CMS provides a wide variety of material for 
the various age groups between 13 and 18. This 
study material includes talking-point situations 
and introductory outlines for a course of study. 
SCMS can supply details about their ‘Talk 
About’ series; ‘Which and Why’ cards; ‘Fact 
Finders’ and Study Outlines. 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION 

The following quotation is from a report of the 
Education Department made to the annual con- 
ference of the British Council of Churches last 
May. 
‘The Churches’ concern in education is not, 
or should not be, to introduce into it a special or 
marginal element called “religion”, far less a 
syllabus subject called religious instruction which 
pupils “do” as they “‘do” geography, mathematics, 
etc. Somehow the Church has to become part of 
the world of education, thinking with it about its 
own nature and function, its objective, policy and 
methods. The educational world has its own 
structure and it is within that that the Church must 
learn to pursue its own mission. Thus the Educa- 
tion Department of BCC is increasingly con- 
scious of the need to produce a Christian critique 
of modern society and of the sort of education 
and the training which this society offers to its 
young people. This is essentially an ecumenical 
task.’ 


Over Fifteen, a report on the further education 
of young people, was prepared by a working party 
under the chairmanship of Mr John Arkell, cBE, 
and published this year by the BCC at 2s. It 
comments upon some of the views and recom- 
mendations put forward in the Crowther and 
Albemarle Reports and examines the need and 
some of the proposals for Further Education. In 
discussing young people and religion, some fairly 
stringent criticisms of the existing pattern of 
religious instruction in schools and churches are 
made, and some interesting positive views put 
forward. With the following statements made in 
the chapter on Young People and Religion all 
thoughtful Christians are likely to agree: ‘What 
young people need to experience is the contagion 
of life in a Christian community which not only 
nourishes its own growth but is wide open to the 
thinking of the world around it, and to the needs 
of men.’ ‘We who care for young people have to 
be unpossessive about them, and to offer them 
unobtrusive friendship without ulterior motive. 
Especially is personal friendship indispensable in 
introducing them to the realities of religion.’ 


BOOMERANG FROM GERMANY 

A recent occasional paper from the Youth 
Department of the World Council of Churches 
contains the resumé of a survey on the attitude of 


young Germans to religion, conducted by a team 
of sociologists and theologians. Would a similar 
survey in this country be equally shattering? 
Here are extracts from their findings: 

‘The material shows very clearly that we are 
living today in a period of disillusionment and 
rationalism (the sceptical generation). In contrast 
to people in former times, young people today have 
hardly any personal or emotional concepts in 
religion. 56 per cent do indeed believe in a per- 
sonal God, but cannot express what concept they 
have of him. Less than 10 per cent have a personal 
concept of God. 

‘Personal faith has been supplanted by the 
desire for information about religion. Religion has 
become a sphere of intellectual study. Interesting 
information has become a substitute for personal 
faith. This explains why young people are so keen 
on discussing religious questions. Faith has been 
turned into an interesting problem. About 20 per 
cent of the young people questioned expressed 
serious interest in questions of faith. Taking the 
Church as a norm, less than 10 per cent form the 
religious kernel. 

‘Owing to the lack of communication between 
God and man, people no longer think for them- 
selves on religious matters. Young people do not 
try to work out their own answers to the problems 
of religion. They are in general agreement with 
religion and the Church, but this is merely an 
agreement with the social norm. Young people 
allow their environment to take their decisions for 
them. They consider religion important, they 
regard the Bible as the Word of God, but they 
will not make any personal statement on this view. 
They deliberately refuse to commit themselves. 

‘By religion without decision we mean this 
cautious attitude to religious questions, this 
refusal to tackle them personally. In other words, 
it is the refusal to encounter God personally. For 
that would mean committing oneself in thought 
and act, which is just what young people today 
want to avoid. Our contemporary society produces 
religious opinions, but no personal relationship 
with God.’ 


NEWS FROM TEACHERS OVERSEAS 

The Overseas Appointments Bureau of the 
I C E is not a missionary society; it does not have 
a continuing responsibility for teachers when they 
have taken up their work overseas. But happily 
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some of them send back impressions and personal 
news, or call to see the staff in 46 Gordon Square. 
We quote from some letters received recently. 

One man emphasises the friendly reception he 
and his family were given. After thanking the 
staff of the Bureau for persuading him to go to 
West Africa, the writer says, ‘We are very happy 
here and have been particularly struck by every- 
one’s friendliness.’ (In earlier days, some who 
went out by direct appointment, neither as mis- 
sionaries nor government servants, were looked at 
with some uncertainty if not suspicion.) He 
speaks of happy relations with his African Prin- 
cipal: ‘He is a great man and stands head and 
shoulders above the rest; we are most fortunate 
in having him.’ 

Another writes about this relationship: ‘Life 
here continues to be very satisfying and I continue 
to appreciate the relationship between myself and 
the Principal’, also an African. For a time he was 
the only European on the staff and had to handle 
a variety of work as an unofficial acting vice- 
principal. 

Academic standards in West Africa, where 
there are a growing number of schools doing sixth 
form work, are higher than in East Africa. But 
advanced level work has now begun at the Alliance 
High School in Kenya, at King’s College, Budo, 
in Uganda, and at a few other schools. One writer 
at a boarding school still taking the ordinary level 
examinations, at a place not far from the Congo 
border, reports with pride that they had the best 
certificate results in the whole of Uganda last year. 
His school has been promised funds for H S C 
work several times, but the present unfavourable 
world markets for cotton and coffee have arrested 
the expected developments. We sometimes forget 
the poverty of many overseas territories and the 
influence of world affairs on their living standards 
and programmes of education—a powerful reason 
for the Commonwealth Education Scheme for 
help to developing territories. 

The writer from this same school goes on to 
reflect on the deeper aims of Christian education. 
Though among the staff they have much blessed 
Christian fellowship, ‘the Cambridge School Cer- 
tificate is everything to the boys, who work 
extremely hard and have little time, energy or 
curiosity left over for spiritual and cultural things. 
Sometimes they open out though, and are very 
unselfconscious in expressing their doubts and 
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opinions on religious questions, especially Christ- 
ian marriage. This is a real stumbling block to 
them, not because of polygamy (many local 
proverbs condemn it and it is not practised much 
here) but because there are so few educated 
Christian girls to go round.’ The education of 
girls has lagged behind. Efforts are being made to 
provide more schools, but there are few African 
women graduates. Hence the great need for help 
from overseas. Their shortage is far greater than 
ours. Because she feels this so keenly, a head- 
mistress at the height of her career in England has 
just resigned to take up the post of an assistant to 
teach English at one of the leading girls’ schools 
in Kenya. 

One correspondent ends his letter by saying: 
‘I continue to meet a number of O A Bs who seem 
to be making quite a big contribution to Nigerian 
education.’ The teachers referred to are recruited 
through the Bureau for direct appointment by the 
schools overseas. During the last nine years 700 
teachers have been placed in these developing 
territories. The supply, however, does not meet 
the demand. There are 160 vacant posts to be 
filled at the time of writing. The demand is for 
Christian teachers, graduates, for all types of 
subject. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

The address of IC E and OAB is 46 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1; that of S C M in Schools 
is Annandale, North End Road, London, NW11. 
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will appear again in November 
and will include articles on 
New Frontiers in Philosophy 
Adolescent Challenge, in faith & action 
The story of Adam and Eve 
School Worship 
The Special School 


Teachers’ Strikes 


The Prophets Today 
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READING THE N.E.B. 


EVERYBODY IS BUYING THE NEW NEW TESTA- 
ment. Quite a lot of people are reading it. What 
are we to make of it? Is it better than the RSV, 
or Phillips, or Knox—for private use, for lessons 
in church, for morning assembly, for class teach- 
ing? If so, why? The New English New Testa- 
ment: an Introduction, by C. S. Mann (Faith Press, 
10s 6d) leaves us to make up our minds, but 
supplies us with plenty of exhilarating, richly- 
informed material for enjoyment, insight and 
judgment. Father Mann is an English Benedictine 
and biblical scholar, with an independent mind 
and a pungent pen. A great fact and a practical 
question dominate him. When these books of 
the New Testament were written men were con- 
sumed by the urgency and relevance to them of 
the gospel. In what language and idiom can they 
be so rendered that men and women, boys and 
girls today will feel the same urgency and relevance 
as they read ? 

First, then, Father Mann looks at the problem 
of communication in the light of the need of our 
time, and at the vernacular translations which, as 
the language has changed since Wycliffe’s day, 
have made their appeal, and he deals faithfully, if 
appreciatively, with the familiar ones of this cen- 
tury. Now comes the vital point—what are the 
ideas to be ‘intelligibly proclaimed’? Here, 
tellingly, though briefly, we have the whole Bible 
set forth in terms of what might be called its key- 
words. Thus we arrive at the discussion of the 
form in which these central words and ideas appear 
in the new version—an account both vivid and 
inspiring. 

So without merely chipping out a phrase here 
and there Father Mann enables us to see in an 
exciting fashion what new meanings are found 
when these ancient and revered writings present 
themselves to us in our daily speech. He is critical 
here and there, suggesting how this or that might 
have been put better, but again and again he 
praises what the translators have achieved. 
Neither commentary nor ‘introduction’ in the 
usual sense, the book is of greater value than 
either, for it shows us how, like the teacher in the 
parable, we may from this treasure bring forth 
things new and old. 


Essential additions 
to the 
School Library 


The Bible in 
the Making 


GEDDES MacGREGOR 
DDD. Phil. 


‘Packed with information ... I found it 
difficult to lay aside.’—The Daily Telegraph 


‘Professor MacGregor’s lively book is a 
history of the Bible from the 3,000-year-old- 
Song of Deborah to the recently published 
new translation of the New Testament.’— 
Oxford Mail 


‘A masterly survey . . . first-rate reference 
value.’—The Observer 30s. net 


Hymns and 


Human Life 

ERIK ROUTLEY, B.D. 

‘The story of hymns from the Middle Ages 
and of their writers. The reader cannot be 
too strongly recommended.’—The Church 
Times 18s. net 


Hymns and 
the Faith 


ERIK ROUTLEY, B.D. 


‘Full of information and interpretations 
which help to put the most familiar hymns 
in an unfamiliar light.\—Time and Tide 

21s. net 


Please write for a detailed list of our 
theological publications to 


JOHN MURRAY 
50 Albemarle St. London W1 
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The Spoken Bible: a new concept 
THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE: 


NEW TESTAMENT 
on high quality LP records 


AVAILABLE NOW 


The Gospel according to JOHN spoken in the full text by Margaret 
Rawlings, Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, John Neville, Lockwood 
West on three L.P.s. 


An authoritative recording by Leomark Limited under licence from 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge with the full advice 
of the Rev. Dr. C. H. Dodd, Director of the New English Bible project. 


Theological Direction: The Rev. F. N. Davey, Director of S.P.C.K. 
Produced by Frederick Bradshaw with the full co-operation of the Actor’s Church Union. 


Distributed by S.P.C.K., and available from all S.P.C.K. Bookshops, 


or wherever good records are sold. 


S.P.C.K. Holy Trinity Church Marylebone Road London NW1 
Telephone Euston 5282: Telegrams Futurity London NW1 
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Thinking 
Things 
Through 


‘Discussion books’ for young people 
(14-18), each about a topical 
subject within the experience of 
teenagers, in language which 

makes sense to them. 


Editedby ROBERT C. WALTON 


1 Getting on with People 
ERIC LORD 


2 Working for a Living 
JACK SINGLETON 


3 Black and White 
JOHN V. TAYLOR 


4 Fair Play 
C. A. JOYCE 


5 God and You 
ROBERT C. WALTON 


6 Talking about the Bible 
ROBERT C. WALTON 


7 Take your Choice 
ERIC LORD 


8 Getting and Spending 
JACK SINGLETON 


SCM PRESS : 2s 6d each 


Jack Cottam & the Archdeacon of Rochdale 
(editors) 
HOW TO TEACH THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 10s. 6d. 
Introduction by the Bishops of London and 
Chichester. For use in schools, showing how 
good Christian teaching may be incorporated 
into the agreed syllabuses. 


‘This splendidly clear and practical presentation 
of the doctrine and practice of the Church certainly 
deserves to be known and used outside the diocese 
of its origin (Manchester). It never loses sight 
of the fact that Christian education must be rooted 
in worship and is extraordinarily comprehensive 
in its range. —Church Times. 


‘This first-class blueprint, both idealistically 
comprehensive and eminently practical, is to be 
warmly commended.’—Church of England News- 
paper. 


Elisabeth Montefiore HALF ANGELS 8s. 6d. 

A fascinating book for parents about children, 
written by the wife of a Cambridge don, herself 
a brilliant scholar, one of a large family and the 
mother of three children. 


‘It is an immense relief to find a book about 
children that is written entirely from the angle 
of rushed, fallible, anxious motherhood and by a 
mother still actually in practice. ... There are 
enough ugly social symptoms at the moment, 
particularly among adolescents, to suggest that 
somewhere our understanding of the family has 
run off the rails, and it is this which lends a book 
like Mrs. Montefiore’s a value which it otherwise 
might not have.-—The Spectator. 


THE NEW ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT 10s. 6d. 


A vivid and scholarly companion to the recently 
published NEW ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, 
with its discussion of the problems of translation 
and the development of key words and thought. 


C. S. Mann 


‘It will be found invaluable to all who are called 
to expound the Bible in sermon or instruction.’ 
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For a Greater Understanding 
of the Bible Story... 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCRIPTURE ATLAS 


Climatic and physically-coloured maps of the 
Bible Lands, maps illustrating the period from 
Genesis to the early Christian Church. With 
extensive geographical and historical descriptive 
notes. Paper covers 3s. Boards 5s. 6d. net. 


HOLY LAND By E. M. SANDERS, B.A. 


A scripture-geography reader with photographs, 
line drawings and maps. 


BOOK I 
THE LAND, THE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
WORK 4s. 9d. 
BOOK Il 


BACKGROUND AND CUSTOMS 
4s. 9d. 


Write for Scripture Publications List, 
including wall-maps 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD 
Victoria Road London NW 10 


WILLIAM CAREY 
by J. B. MIDDLEBROOK 


A new story of the pioneer of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the latest account of the life of William Carey, missionary, 
translator, and educationalist—should be read by every 
Baptist. 5s. net 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY 
By IRIS CLINTON 


The thrilling story of William Carey, specially written for 
young people. 4s. net 


TEMPLE AND TOWN 
By J. ITHEL JONES (Principal the South Wales Baptist 
College) 


Twenty-four Sermons by one of the outstanding Baptist 
preachers. Excellent for devotional reading, they all demon- 
strate the relevance of the Gospel to life in the world today. 


8s. 6d. net 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
A BAPTIST STATEMENT 


What it means, what principles are involved. This new 
reprint contains new features which will increase its useful- 
ness for church membership classes, and the inclusion 
of a number of questions after each section. 3s. 6d. net 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD 


6 SOUTHAMPTON ROW LONDON WC1 


MODELS for the SCRIPTURE LESSON 


This new book is written by an artist of proved 
skill in producing both story and handicraft material 
for Bible Teaching. 


It contains a wide range of models which will 
give an excellent picture of daily life in Palestine, 
together with a clearer understanding of Israel’s 
religious observance. 


The completed models will captivate the attention 
of younger children in any Sunday School, whilst 
those scholars of ability and interest can learn 
while they make. 


Over 40 pages of illustrations and photographs of 


Price 10s. 6d (Postage 8d) completed models. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 NEWGATE STREET LONDON ECi 
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JUNIOR Army of Compassion 


Children were greatly concerned by the story 
of World Refugee Year, and later by the hunger 
and poverty of the Congo children. Every day 
letters come to us, and now WAR ON WANT 
has responded to the plea of teachers and pupils 
by creating the JUNIOR Army of Compassion. 


Crusaders working under a Commander 
are able to take a personal continuing interest 
in the fight against world poverty by supporting 
a chosen project of their very own—a well, 
farm implements, hospital equipment, a camel, 
a cow—or maybe help to build a house. 

Two out of three of the world’s children are 
always hungry—distress and disease are constant 
companions. War on Want helps schools over- 
seas, provides bursaries and scholarships. Every 
penny goes straight to the project. 

The co-operation of Heads of schools, Teachers 
and Senior Pupils is welcomed in what will 
become a great Movement amongst the Youth of 
Today. 

Details from 


WAR ON WANT 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WORLD POVERTY 
London, W.5. 


The Rev. Professor T. H. Robin, Litt.D., D.D., D 
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CONCERN 


—for the development of the child— 


unsure, questing 


—for the adult faced with the respon- 


sibility of guiding the child. 


—for the effective and relevant teaching 


of the Christian faith 
is the business of the 


Institute of Christian Education 
46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
Telephone EUSton 4730 
President: 

Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, C.B.E., M.A. 
Vice-Presidents: 

The Rev. Professor Alan Richardson, M.A., are 
FOR MEMBERSHIP AND PROGRAMME 
DETAILS, APPLY TO 
THE ORGANIZING SECRETARY 


. 4 


Go00’s People in India 


J. W. GRANT 


Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, who contributes a foreword to the book, 


says: ‘Here is a wise, penetrating and encouraging piece of 


Christian reporting. . . It ought to be read by all who love India 


and all who care that India’s riches should be offered up at the 


feet of Christ.’ 


six shillings 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4 


a S 
Printed by A. Quick & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Oxford Road, Clacton-on-Sea, England 


~ = ~— The Layman’s } 
Commentaries 


*, . an excellent start. The inquiring layman, 
the members of study groups, the teacher, the 
minister will all find in these books light on 
difficulties and inspiration to further study 
and thought.’ 


Joe ) sacon wyens 


William Barclay in the Expository Times 


INTRODUGTION TO THE BIBLE 9 titlow-availabie 
B. Metzger, K. ¥. Foreman, D. G. Miller, 


A. B. Rhodes, B. H. Kelly 4 more to follow in 
GENESIS dyC. T. Fritsch Spring 1962 
PSALMS by A. B. Rhodes 
JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS 


All 6s net each 


by H. T.Ruist 3. » 
HOSEA TO JONAH by 4. M. Hunter — | 
SAINT LUKE by D. G. Miller oe 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES PSALMS ++ ~seom 
by A. C. Winn 


GALATIANS TO COLOSSIANS 
by A. M. Hunter 


1-3 JOHN, JUDE, REVELATION 
by F. P. Love 


SCM PRESS LTD 


